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With this, the first issue of Volume II of Foreign 
Agriculture, we are inaugurating an annual review of the 
progress and results of agricultural aid programs in the 
principal foreign countries. 


This year, because of the desirability of including 
considerable background material, it was found necessary to 
present the information in two issues. In the current is- 
sue are included the developments in the major industrial 
countries of the world, which are, of course, the principal 
importers of our agricultural products. A discussion of 
governmental policies in the principal agricultural export- 
ing countries will appear in the February issue. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 
A REVIEW AND APPRAISAL* 


The perizd since the beginning of the world depression 
has witnessed the development of excecdingly active agricul- 
tural policies in practically all foreign countries. The gov- 
crnmental intorvention in behalf of agriculture has assumed 
highly diversified forms, ranging all the way fron vrotection 
against imports throurh simple custons duties to far-reaching 
state control of all phases of agriculture in the totalitarian 
states. 


The large decline in agricultural exiorts from the 
United States since 1929 must be attributed, to a considerable 
extent, to the decline in impcrts and the rise in rnroduction 
in the deficit countries resulting from those nolicies. Our 
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exports have also Deen affected by tac intensification of com- 
petition on worid merkets bbq other survluc-nroducing coun- 
trics, caussd, in pert at least, by governicnt oOlicies. It 
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is therefore of value to annraise frou time to tine the objec- 
4 
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tives and results of farm-aid develonments abroid, 


In the current issue, the agriculturrl nolicies of the 
five leading deficit countrios - the United Kingd 

France, Italy, and Janan - are pine rovicwed mid anpraised. 
sxamination of the policies of surplus-nroductag countries 
eft for a subsequent issue. The defici avricultural coun- 
tries considerec in this issue constitute the most important 
forcign outlets for American rg” ie tural products, accounting 
in the past for between 60 and 70 percent of our total agricul- 
tural exports. 


Introduction and Sumnery 


Situation in predepression years 


Prior to the recent world depression the agricultural policies of 
most foreign countries tended to be passive in cnaracter, i 
trast to ee of later years. It is truc, of course, that encourrgement 
of agriculture has alw ‘s beon an article of faith of most governments. 
But in the Gnactoe set period this encouragement was largely indirect 


sharp con- 


*Based laregcly on reports received from the foreign field offices of the 
Bureau of Avricult tural Zeonomics. 
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and confined to such matters as agricultural research, education and 
extension work, improvement of agricvltural credit and marketing machin- 
ery, and more or léss extensive measures of land distribution and set- 
tlement. In addition, almost ell countries had gevelored a system of 
tariff protection for domestic agriculture, which in mary cases, judged 
by predepressicn standards, was by no means low. But ir the light of 
later developments such protection appvears to have tcon moderate. 


In geno el, it may be seid thrt international trad ae exchange, 


a 
on which the hone Reavis of world asriculture since the middie of 
nineteenth century has so largely dopended, resumed in the post-war years 
prior to 1930 the forms prevalent before the Werlé Wer. ‘Trinngular or 
multiangular tradic, lonz-term coamercial treaties with mn uncenditional 
mos t-favoreé=nation clause @éssuring a certain stability of tariffs and 
Giving eaquslity of stetus to all trading nations bound by such treaties, 
and the guiding function of price, which wes obstructed but could not be 
displaced oy tariffs - these continued as the central features of ixter- 
national trede to which the asricultural economics and rolicies ef all 
countries were geared. 


1928-19320 
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The collapse of agricultural prices durin: the 
and the ensuing depression changed the whole es > vhines. 


ernment riper ts eid azrriculture became exceeding ely active every- 
where and assumed manifold forms. There are discornible in all this 
variety, Rehan certain broad objectives. In the firet place, the ag- 


ricultural poliev cf near gs every country aimec to bolster un the 
tottering structure of ferm prices and also alleviate the burden of farm 
debt, which grew heavior as prices fcoll. In a number of cases, espe- 
cially of debtor countrics, agricultural nolicies wore also infl gencee 
by the urgent need to reduce imports while exnerts were decli op 
thus evoid an abnormal dislocation of the balances of internat rly 
payments. Finally, in certain countrios there was the seria te aim of 
achicving agricultural sclf-sufficiency. This lattcr idea did not 
originate with the depression but was, In fact, implicit in the inuter- 
sificetion of cconomic nationalism since the Werld Wer. The depression, 
hovever, and the resulting international financial difficulties, which 
adversely affected the ability of many countries to purchase abroad or 
to discharge their foreisn obligations, gave the tendency toward celf- 
sufficiency a new imnetus. 


a 


But it was tho rise of the totalitarian or fascist states, first 
in Italy and subseaucntly in Germany, that cndowed this movement wit 
the extraordinary significance it possesses today. Yor self<sutficiency 
here is not merely a distant goal to be leisurely achicved or an emer- 
gency product of a depression but is a pivotal point of the whole economic 


pi 

policy, adonted for ideological, political, and military, as well as for 
economic, reasons and resolutely put into 

authority of a totalitarian state. 


practice with all the power and 
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The lowering of the standard of living thet is well-nigh incvit- 
able in the pursuit of self-sufficiency does not, as a ruie, nrevent the 
execution of such a nolicy. Moreover, military considerntions have re- 
cently strengthened the tendency toward agricultural self-sufficiency, 
not only in totalitarinn but also in domocratic countries like the United 
Kingdom, for instence, which carlier in the depression had abandoned its 
traditisnal free-trrde policy with respect to importation of foodstuffs. 


Mathods of government intervention 


Foreign trede and exchnnee control: «A varicty cf methods, some 
quite familiar and others novel, have been employed to accomplish the 
afore-mentioned cbjectives, The price-bolstering aim, which was 
so prominent in agricultural-relief programs of practically every govern- 
ment, dictated, as a rule, the divorce of doiestic and world prices of a 
narticular commodity or grouv of commocities in order to maintain the do- 
mestic prices at a highor levcl and shelter the domestic market from the 
adverse cffect of world concitisons. For commodities on an export basis, 
export subsidies and dumping were the means used to set up or maintain 
ea two-price system, Tnuese were supplemented sometimes by bilaterai trad- 
ing agreements, nany of which were tinged with political significance. 


r) a lered, 
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n importing countrics, import restrictions were employed to ma 
tein prices of donestic products and to facilitate the attainment o 
t is particularly in this field of import restrictic 


wa 


; t is | ictions 
that significant charscs heave sccurred since the depression. The checks 
ther by internationel treatics or by donesti 
t of parliamentary approval of tariff rat 
instance) were, for the most part, dispensed with so that tariff changes 
could be effected by quick administrative action. Thus, tariffs became 
more flexible and much less stable and, with the virtual abandonment of 
the unconditional most-favored-netion clause, much more discriminatory. 
But in any event, tariffs were soon eclipsed in importance as an instru- 
ment of protectionism by the spectacular rise of quantitative restric- 
tions in the form of quotas and import monopolies and exchange control. 


Not only in continental Surope, where it has long been used, but 
in Great Britain, too, the quota device nas plaved a prominent part in 
the new protective system. From quctas to import monopolies, which 
prior to the depression were hardly known outside the Soviet Union, i/ 
was oniy a step; andi this step was taken in tho Netherlands, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, end other countries. 


Of cvon greater significance was the Cevclopmert of n systom of 
forcign-exchange control. While the origin of such control lies 


1/ Totacco monopolics, however, which usually includes forcign trade, 
nave long cxisted in a number of countrics. They were established mostly 
for fiscal purposes. 
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primarily in monctery end financial difficultics, it has, nevertheless, 


involved as "the inevitable corollary" a sclective control of imports. 2/ 


For the purpose of adnpting forcizgn tréde to the new system of exchange 
control, bilsteral clcoaring agreements have been widely doveloped, par- 
ticularly in Ceutral an¢ Southorstern Europe. As © result, foreign trade 
in this area of the world, which includes as important a country as 
Germeny, has tended to assume a strictly bilateral character, apnproach- 
ing barter, which has been replacing the normal processes of triangular 
or multiamgular exchange. The importance of price as a controlling 
factor in foreiem trade transactions hes teen greatly undermined by this 
as ty other quar.titative controls. Buying and selling operations have 
been conducted, not in the most advantagcous markcts, but where the evor- 
shifting forcign-cxchange rogulations permitted such transactions 


This distortion of the mechanism of internationnl trede is inten- 
sified wacn clearing egreements are utilized ns weapons for belancing 
the trade between two individual coumtries. Thev militate especially 
against the trade of thiré countries, such as the United States, which 
have an active balance sof trede (excess of exports over imports) with 
parties to such compensatory arrangoments. 


Foreign-exchan,-c control may be considered as a substitute for, 
or a measure of protcction against, currency devaluation, which has 
been used widely as an instrument of commercial policy since 1931. De- 
valuation tend: to have a price-boostine erfect on the internationally 
traced commedities, which includs many farm’ products. It acts as a 
check on imports, because of higher prices for imported goods, and may 
provide a ternorary stimulus to exports when there is a lag between the 
rise of domestic pvrices and the depreciation of the currency. Practi- 
cally all arricultural exporting countries have adopted or have been 
forced by comortition to resort to this exnedicnt. Eut devaluation, 
like other artificial mothods of stimulating cxports, tends to ongendor 
reprisals in the form of increased import restrictisns; while the latter, 
in turn, often make necessary cxport aids. Thus export aids and imnort 

restr ictions become interrelated and cumulstive in charactcr. 


Internal measures: Foreizn trade control has been suvported 
and § suppleuented ina aie? of countries by varicus measures for the 


| 


regulation and control of tke internal market. Mixing regulations, where- 


by a larger proportion of domestic and a smaller proportion of foreign 
grain are prescribed in the milling of flour, wore among tho carly and 
frequent cxamples of such domestic market ooxteal. But its sweep ereatly 
increased ir the course of the depression; and, instead of being largely 
ancillary tc foreifen trade cortrol, internal marlet regulation has often 
overshadowed the latter, extending to all phases of marketing, including 
prices. 


- > « a . ” s -~ 
j League of Nations, Enquiry into Cloaring Agreements 1935, p. & 
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Foreign Agricultural Policies ? 


Control of agriculture - embracing the marketine, production, 
and even consumption of agricultural products - reached its climax in 
countrics with authoritative or totalitarian regimes like the Sovioct 
Union, Germany, and Italy. In these countries it transcends farm relicf 
in a conventional sense and forms an intezral part of a generel system 
of compulsory national economic planning. Varisous commcdity-marketing 
and price-fixing schemes, however, have been widely employed in many 

countries, including the United Kingdom, where the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, adopted in 1971 and amended in 193%, rvrovides the framework for 
such market control. These schemes in the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
have been set up, as a rule, on an individual commodity basis with 
little coordination or relation to cach other. As a result, successful 
operation of a scheme for one commodity has sometimes affected other com~ 
modities adversely. 
4 

Restriction of production, with notable exceptions 
products in the Netherlands and Denmark, has not been prom 
foreign government farm-relief measures Evon when legislation aiming at 
restriction of production was put on the statute book, it was often in- 
onermtive and unenforceable, as in the case of wheat in France. In 
gcnereél, foreign fovernments have shown much morse enthusiasm for agri- 
cultural expansion than for curtailing production and usually have met 
with greater success in the pursuit of the formor, especially when 
national self-sufficiency was tho goal. 


nent among 


Somewhat onert fron the othsr mefsures of state intervention and 
control discussed above were the ak eks directed toward mitigating the 
burder of ferm debt. Rect were reflected in various moratoria and debt- 
adjustment measures, involving the siahenk down of the cobt structure, 

which often became unbearable with ty prices and incomes. 


Government intervention in agriculture has been a dynamic process, 
invoiving a continuous adartation to the changing agers and economic 
environment, and hence the corstant experimentation, sodification, and 
refinement of technique. For instance, a certain bine of government 
policy may be unset by & court decision, as were the marketing schemes in 
Australia and Canada, and new methods may have to be devised. On the 
other hond, some measure may be replaced or even entirely absndoned be- 
couse it has broken down in operation, as was the British system of con- 
trecting to deliver hogs for curing. Again, tho rise of agricultural 
prices during the past 2 yoars has made some of the government aids in- 
opcrative, as those for whcat in Canada, Argentina, and some Danubian 
countries, though the necessary machinery has been kept intact. 


At the present time, thore is little evidence of any general 
tendency to relax government intervention in agriculture in foreign 
countries. In fact, the existing evidence points rather tc continued 
active intervention. Noverthcless, some tendency toward reduction of 
trade barriers affecting agricultural products was discernible during 
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1927, For example, import restrictions on wheat were reduced in at 
least eicht Euronean countries during the course of the year, chiefly 
because of higher world pricos for this preduct. In some countries, 
such as France and Italy, the reduction of import duties was coincident 
with devaluation and generally wes inspired by the desire to prevent a 
further increase in the cost of living. The Oslo Convention, the signa- 
tories of which include the Nethcrlands, Selgium, and the Scandinavian 
countrics, with other countrics invited to participatc, also looks toward 
a freer movement of international trede. Perhaps the most important in- 
fluence for a more liberal international commercial policy has been the 
trade agrecments program of the United States. The agreements concluded 
under this program have resulted in a large number of reductions in duty 
and inercases in quotas on agricultural products in foreign countries. 


Surplus and deficit countrics « 


It is convenient for purposes of classification “ analysis or 
agricultural policies tc divice the various countries sclected for dis- 
cussion into surplus-preducing and deficit countrics. Ot greta such 
a distinction seldom fits perfectly any particular country, since it may 
be deficient in riost fnrm products and still have a surplus above domes- 
tic requirements in the cause of certain crops or livestock products A 
country's agricultural export surplus may, in fact, require immortation 
of other agricultural products, as in the case of the Netherlands or 
Denmark, exporting animal products and importing feedstuffs. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that agricultural problems 
and particularly the methods of meeting them, in countries like the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy, which normally import a 
large share of thcir foodstuffs and acricultural raw-material require- 
ments, differ considerably from those in Canada, Argentina, or Australia, 
which are large cxvorters of agriculturel products. It is the deficit 
countries, in which industrial gee Meee tends to outstrip agriculture, 
that usually strive for self-sufficiency end exnansion of domestic agri- 
culture. Insofar as forcign competition presents a problem in these 

nace Lar it relates to imports and is met by various forms of import 
estriction. In the surplus-producing countries, on the other hand, the 
ait agricultural problen is that of exports; hence the pron jnenge of 


export subsidies and othor export aids. 


The five deficit countries - the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Japan - have at present well-developed systems of agrarian 
protectionism for the benefit of domestic agriculture. The drive for 
agricultural self-sufficiency is particularly pronounced in Germany and 
Italy. In Great Britain, France, and Japan, however,the protective 
system must take into account not only the interests and problems of 
domestic agriculture, as in Germany and Italy, but those of their 
colonial empires as well, 
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The Ynited Kingdom 


The British agricultural problem 


To view the British agricultural problem in proper perspective, 
it is necessary to observe that only 7 or 8 percent of the working 
population is engeged in agriculture and thet, of the 60 million acres 
of land in the United Kingdom, agricultural land as distinct from moun- 
tains and rougn grazing land anounts to only 32 million acres, of which 
23.million acres are grassland. The remaining 9 nillion acres are used 
prinearily in the production of feed grains and fodder crops for livestock. 
A very smell part of the lend is used for producing food crops, princi- 
pally wheat, malting berley, potetoes, and other vegetables, as distinct 
from feed crops; but the food crops constitute 25 to 30 percent of the 
@aczricultural income. Finally it should be noted that about 60 percent 
of the United Kinsdon's total focd requirements is. inported. 


Prior to 1929 azricultural aid on a commodity besis was confined 
chiefly to the subsidization of beet-suzar production, which was begun 
in 1925. Tariff protection has been enjoyed by the beet-sugar industry 
since its inception in 1912 end tore liberally since 1922. Hops were 
granted the vresent scale of tariff protection in 1925. Until the end 


of 1931, hovever, virtually ell other British agricultural products were 
without tarlif protection. 


The m-:erous British agricultural relief measures taken in 
1931-1933 arose from a complex situation in which several outstanding 
factors cen be distinguished; (1):a sharp fall in agricultural prices 
between 1930 and 1933; (2) a rapid increase in imports of agricultural 
products; (3) a heavy adverse balance of trade due partly to the rise 
in agricultural imports and partly to the fall in industrial exports; 
(4) the abrupt rise in urban unemployment yzroviding a further reason for 
granting farm eid; (5) the fall in.the cost-of-living index for 
foodstuffs, which tended to weaken the opposition of those interests 
thet deemed low food cost essentiel to British economy; and (6) tne more 
repid fall in the price of British farm products than in the. British 
food cost of living, which drew attention to the necessity of devising 
2a more officient marketing mechanisn. . 


General descristion of measures teken 


A wide variety of methods have been adopted for granting assistance 
to British agriculture since the inception of world economic depression. 
The most conspicuous features eyplying specifically to agriculture have 
been import duties, import quctes, direct subsidies, and the Agriculturel 
Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933. The purpose of the British Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1931 was to reduce the spread between farm and retail 
prices by improving the marketing organization. The Marketing Act of 1933 
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preserved tue essentiel featur s of the 1941 act and added the feature of 
Government autnority to limit the quentity imported or produced at home 

of any commodity deelt with vd the marketing schemes developed. Produc- 
tion end merketing control in e restrictive sense were >pplied only to 
ho,s and potatoes, although limits were placed on the amount of expansion 
thet would be subsidized in the czse of wheat and suger beets. Fixed 
prices, which hitherto ned applied to fluid-milk and sugar-beet contracts, 
were applied to hops. os 


Beginning in Decemoer 1931 end culminating in the Ottawa Agreements 
Act effective November 17, 1932, Great Britein reversed its traditional 
free-trade policy, especially with regerd to imported food products. On 
he latter dete, new duties, specific duties, or higher ed-valorem duties 
became effective on a long list of non-Empire 9 btn commodities 
(several of which had become dutiable earlier in the yenr et the 10-percent, 
generel ed-veloren rate), including wheat, corn, butter, eas. eggs, “ 
condensed and powdered milk, citrus fruit, dricd end pruserved fruits, 
honey, and verious fresh fruits, including apples, peers, peaches, plums, 
end sreoces. . Later non-Expire rice, linseed, certain vegetable oils,cod- 
liver oil, chilled or frozen selmon, end more recently beef, became dutiable. 
rl of 211 these products from E:ypire sources, with certain exceptions 
n the cese of the Irish Free Stete, are duty-free (except for preferential 
ph on the suger content of condensed nilk end preserved fruits). The 
duty-free preference erannes to Enpire countrics has greetly benefited 
Enpire producer S but hes nininized tine importance of tariff protecticn 
to British fermers. 


Inport quotes became ean adopted policy in 1932 in connection with 
the Ottawa Conference. Originslly voluntary, they were made compulsory 
after Janucry 19335 for certein products fron foreign sources. Compulsory 
quotas have ceen imposed on foreign importations of chilled beef, frozen 
beef, frozen mutton and lamb, cured pork, frozen pork, »otatoes, and on 
Irish cattle. Voluntary quotas, i.e., those to exporting countries waich 
agree to limit quantitatively exports to the United Kingdom, have been 
applied to imoorts of foreign canned becf, eggs, condensed miik, milk 
powder, and cream, and, nominally at least, to Empire supplics of fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef, veel, end mutton, canned beef, bacon and nems, 
processed milk, end Censdian oets. 


Subsidics sre peid directly to producers of whent ond fat cattle 
and indirectly to producers of milk -nd suzer beets; provisions have also 
been mede for subdsidy payments in 1937-38 to producers of cats and berley 
who waive their rights to the wheat subsidy, which is on a more generous 
basis, however, than the oat and barley subsidies. Funds for the wheat 
subsidy ere obtained by:.e tax on flour, but for the otner commodities sub- 
Sidies are p2aid out of the general revenues of the Government. 
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Merket—control schemes 


Aside from tne W:eat Act of 1932, the beet-sugar sutsidy, 
tariff meesures in 1931-32, Great Britain's new esriculturel policy is 
centered in the Agricultural Merketing Act of 1931 as emolified end e 
tonded througn the act of 1934. Under these two acts, comprenensive 
marketing schemes, involving supplies and prices of specified farm orod- 
ucts, have been established. Administered by boards elected by the 
producers tiemselves, such marketing schemes are in operation for hops 


(since 1932), vecon, fluid milk (1.933) , end. potatoes (1934). The her 
marketing schsne of 1933 was discenvinued ot the end of 1956. Some of 
the selient festuvcs of these schemes for the particular comioditices in- 


volved are set forts below. 


Fivid milk; Wilk viral fir 


: t in imoortence amon: the United 
Kine domts a, turel products. E s ebout 27 percent 
of the tote] value of tne annus) eericultural outvut is acccunted for oy 
milk and dairy products, and of t..is more tha Lhelf is from fluid milk, 
With certain exceptions, all vroducevs ure ueeiced tc market their milk 
through the producer-elec Mile Merketine Boerd, wiic: negotiates 
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prices and terms of stributors. Udder ti.e voard's Roan nz 
plan, the lower prices ob ned from nilk for wenutecturing (for making 
butter, choess, enrdersed milk, or other oroducts) sre averezed with the 
fluidemnilk returns, the resultant sool price veitg: sted to certein 
regional differentials roducer-reteiliers are excer chek. but they must 


per a smell levy into the boerd's pool. The fluid-nilx pric: 
the board is eyuivelent to from 26 to 35 cents per inperial 2: 
tes selicns) according to the month and the regicn concerned, 


wiile that for milk for a anagemcneliety varies from edout 10 to 18 cents 
per gailon, eccording t> the intended use. 


Although the United Kingdom is prectically self-sufficient ss to 
fluid milk, it imocrts large quantities of manufactured dairy products 


b 
perticularly cutter ard cheese. Reluctance cf the Government to curtail these 


lnvorts nas caused prices obtainable for tnat part of the British milk 

Aupply used for menufacturing to ce depressed more then the everage for 
> VY — ~ Lo. 

all miik. Gonsequenttiy, the Governmer.t's assistance in setting higher 

prices for fluid milk hes been iargely offset, end tue Britisa income 

from deirying has increased only slightly desvite the marked incresse in 

population... 


Hoes and bacon; The kog- and bacon-mar'ceting schemes estabdlisned 
in Septenber 1933 were component parts of 2 structure designed to expand 
the home bacon industry. Only ebout <5 to 3¢ percent cf tne bacon and 
ham requirements of the United Kingdom is produced domestically. Althouga 
the hog-marketing scheme was virtuelly eaoendoned at the close cf 1936 


through discontinuance of the contrect feature on account of producers! 
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dissatisfaction with prices (open-merket prices exceeded contract prices), 
the hog 2nd becon scheres were successful in expanding production. The 
muiber of hogs rose froa 3.51 million hesd in 1932 to 4.56 million head 

in 1956, while the domestic production of pork in various foris increased 
during tne seme period from 7.69 million to 9.6 million cwt. (1 cwt. = 112 
pounds). Supplies of cured pork heve been stabilized at avproxinstealy 

the level of 10,670,000 cwt. (1,195 million pounds) per year tinrough 
liniting i noortations of foreign cured pork by quota to a riszure obtained 
by subtracting domestic and probable amp ire supplies from this fixed to-= 


tal. It is significant, however, that Empire supplies neve increésed more 


rapidly than domestic supplies during the »yeriod since 1932. 


Potatoes; Potato ecreaze in the United Kingdom in recent years 
hes fluctuated between 700,000 end 800,000 ecres, with production en 


prices varying erretically prior to 1934. In order to stebilize the market 


© 

throuzh vetter crzenization, the potato-merketing scheme was set up carly 
in 1954, Briefly, the scheme prevents expansion of acresge and enables 
imports to be restricted. Prices sre not fixed, but individuel producers 
are registered end assigned ecrcage quotes based on previous performance. 
Surplus production is kant off the market vy temoorarily increasing the 
Minimum permitted size of marketable potatoes. Growers sre prohibited 
from selling exceyt to wholusale distributors “we — to deel in cota- 
toes. Exempotion is grented to srowers of less ti 1 acre, and for sales 
of 1 cwt. or less, for sales to retailers, end in aeneeal other cases. 
Tne scheme is financed chiefly by an anmuel levy of 5s. wor ecre on all 
potatoes grown by registered producers and pertiy by the charge of 35 per 
acre lor increas 

to enjoy greater praise from its particivants then most other schemes. 

Hops: Among the minor crops, the only ore of particular signifi- 

cance in Fritish agricultural voclicy is hops. Only abcut 18,000 acres 
are grown, out the velus of the crop is considersbdle. The hop-marke ting 
echeme established in 1932 provided 2 producer-controlled Hops Marketing 
Boerd with monopolistic control over the sale of hops, coupled with the 
power to dar new growers end control acreage. Since i934 the amended 
scheme h=ns provided for production end import quotas. Imports are re- 
stricted voluntarily, through an understanding with brewers, to 15 per- 
cent of the totel domestic requirexents and comprise types of hops not 
vailable domestically. Production has Deon stcepilized at approximately 
200,000 cite per year end imports ct a little over 40, 000 cwt. Prices 
have avereged 29 per cwt. (about $40 » per 100 Penne et current exchange) 
in each of the past 3 years, 2s compared with iess then £5 in 1930 and an 
averace of B&.5 per cwt. in the 5-year period 1927-1931. 


Subsidy schemes epplyins to wheet, beet sugar, end fot cattle 


Wheat; Governnent aid to British wheat growers provides one of 
the most notable uses of farm aid in the United Kingdom. In 1935~3s, 
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wheet comvrised 4.8 percent of the velue of the gross farm income, in- 
cluding subsidies, in Englend end Weles, compared with only 1.6 percent 
in 1930-31. The hervested wheat acreage rose from 1.41 million in 
1930-31 to 1.88 million acres in 1935-36, and the production from 42.3 
million to 65.4 million bushels. At the same time, the price index 

for British wheat rose from 79 to 84 (to 120, including subsidy peyments). 
Wheat production in 1936-37 declined to 55.3 million bushels, while the 
price index (excluding the subsidy) rose to 121 (estimated). 


The foregoing results have been achieved under the Wheat Act of 

1932 whereby growers ere gueranteed @ minimum price equivalent to about 
$1.32 per bushel for milleble wheat up to 50,400,000 bushels. (For 
937-38 end theresfter, this quantity hes been increased to 67,200,000 
bushels.) Producers are left* free to extend their acreage end produc- 
tion, but whenever totel sales cf home-grown millsable wheat exceed the 
specified maximun, the subsidy rete is accordingly reduced in order to 
spread the subsidy fund over the excess seles. Funds for the subsidy 
peyments ere derived from a tax (revised from tine to time) on all flour 
delivered, regardless of the source cf the wheat. 


Sugar; The British beet-suger industry has enjoyed direct 
governnentol essistance since the Suger Subsidy Act of 1924. Aside from 
other modifications, this act wes changed in 1966 to linit the subsidy 
received ty beet-sugar fectories to 560,000 long tons of suger, white 
equivalent, which is approximetely equal to the normal output from 
$75,000 ocres plented to sugar beets. Subsidy payments to the suger 
factories enable fixed payments to be made to suger—beet growers. Con- 
tract prices for beets are determined by e Permenent Sugar Commission, 
unless producers themselves are successful in negotieting ccntract prices 
with the British Sugar Corporstion, Ltd., an amzelgamation cf ell the sugar 
factories. Suger produced fren home-grown beets has risen from around 
15,000 tons (refined besis) in 1923-24 tc 595,000 tons in 1936-37; this 
latter figure represents 2beut 25 percent of the United Kingdon's total 
suger requirements, as compared with e domestic output of ebout 8 percent 
in 1923-24. During the first 12 years of the beet-sugar subsidy, Govern- 
ment payments to the sugar industry aggregated about 537,000,000, and 
revenue abatements amounted to around $15,000,000. 


Fat cettle: The sale of beef and veal is one of the major sources 
of British farm income, representing about 15 percent of the total value 
of agricultural output in England and Weles and sbout 33 percent in 
Scotland. The fet-cattle price index for Englend end Weles, which had 
been 133 in 1930 (1911-1913 = 100) dropped to 101 in 1933 end to 99 in 
1934. To relieve the agricultural distress caused by this decline, the 
Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Acts, 1934 and 1935, were passed. 
Under the provisions of the first act, the British Government began pay- 
ing subsidies at the rate of 5s. per cwt. (9s.4d. dressed weight) on 
good fat cattle sold by domestic producers. This subsidy rate was 
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eltered in 1937 to pay a slightly higher rate on the very best quelity 
end a slightly lower rete on the feirly good quality, out the general 
level of essistance has nct been materially altered. The effect of the ) 
subsidy has been to auement the index of the fat-cattle prices about 15 / 
points during 1935-1937, the index for 1937 being estimated at 109 (124 
including subsidy payments). A large part of the cattle output is not sold 

as fat cattle, ..owever, end consequently is not eligible for the subsidy. 


Effect of British agricultural policy on the ccnsumer 


The effect of the agricultural policy on British costs of living 
does not readily lend itself t: accurets eppraisal, especially since 
imports represent such a large share cf the United Kingdom's total food 
requirements. The aids giver to wheat, cats, barley, h-ps, end potatoes 
do nct eppear to have increased averege prices to the consumer by more 
than 5 percent, if as much es thet. The aid to beet suger does not ap- 
pear to increase materially the price to c>nsumer. The expansion of meat 
shipments from Empire sources to the United Kingdom minimizes the price 
effect of the import quotes. Only in the cease of fluid wilk and possibly 
bacon have the price-supporting measures effected consumer prices in the 
United Kingdom as muchas 10 percent. The fall in the cost-of-living 
index for foodstuffs from 138 in Jenueiy 1931 to 123 in Jamary 1933 
(1914 = 100) and its sudsequent rise to 1265 in November 1936 and 146 in 
November 1937 are associseted with ceuses much more fundamental than the 
British agricultural policy. Yet eny furtner metericl rise in food costs 
might ceuse the ebandomient or subdstantizl modification of that policy 
(including teriff policy), especielly if trede prospects witn food~ 


a ) 


supplying nations are promising and if wer fears can be dispersed. 


Effect on imports of United Stetes farm products 


Domestic aid through the various <gricultural marketing schenes 
has nad little direct influence on imports of agricultural products fron 
the United States, with the exception of cured pork in certain years. 
But the intrcducticn of import duties (or higher duties in sone ceses) 
in 1932 on a wide range of egriculturel products, tozether with imperial 
preference (duty-free entry for corresponding products from Empire sources) 
has had a definite influence in reducing the United States share and in- 
creasing the proportionate share from Empire sources of several farm prod- 
ucts. 3/. These are notably fresh apples, raisins, canned fruit (peaches, 
pears, and apricots), condensed milk, hams (end shoulders), and rice. The 
drastic decline in imports of United States waeat and wheet flour has 
beon due prinarily to other causes (the droughts of 1934 and 1936 in the 
United Stetes) than the imposition of the duties in 1932, end this is 
true also of the heavy drop in imports of United States lard since 1934. 


3/ ¥or a more detailed discussion in this regerd, see srticle, "British 
Imperial Preference - Its Relation to United States Farm Exports," in . 
Foreign Agriculture, August 1937, pp. 385-391. 
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Summary of results from the vroducers' standpoint 


the United Kingdon 


The agricultural volicy of 
market to British farmers, second 


to give first claim on the British. 
claim to Empire producers, and the residual claim to forscign countries. 
Government aid in general has becn designed to increase acricultural 
income in the United Kingdom by enlarging the volume of output by 
increasing prices from unremunerative levels. The multitude of mensures 
designed to acconnlish these nurnoses are to some extent characterized 
by lack of coordination. WNecessrrily the methods have varied to 
cenditions sovernins particular cases, but advances in some directions 
have been offset vy conflicting efforts in The ceigpivivedh of the 


+A 
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others. 


dominant urtan population, served by keeping costs of living and wages 
in harmony with the requirements of export markets, ha‘re dave ved no 
ricultural policy makers from going as far as they Liked and, in the 
end, Empire producers heve hiy benefitcd more than British farmers. 


probabiy 
f policy for 


Some of the original reasons for vonturinz on a protective 
agriculture are no lonzcr valid, but the increasing danger of a new war 
has given fresh stimulus to the movement. 

All of the important British farm products are now given tariff 
protcction except wool. Ucst of the mcet preducts, including pork and 
mutton, end various cther products sre also subject to impari—-quota 
restrictions. Duty-7ree preferences srented to Empire countries other 
than the Trish Free State on most of their farm prefucts, which would 
be dutinble if of non-Empire origin, couplicd with a morc generous quota 
policy fcr Empire products, have devrived United Kingdom producers of 
many of the benefits but hve been of consicerable value to Empire pro- 
ducers. In either case, foreign countries in the ags:recate have lost 
trade. 


The Government aids to wheat, sugar, and hons have been outstanding 
successcs. Acreage and production have becn increased excent for hons, 
in case curtailment was and prices have materially in- 
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@staclish a modest milk-condensing industry. The expandins surplus of 
milk above fluid requirenents has brotchs Pl sHRTOMESE ELT into 
competition with the cheaper forms of products, preventine averazce 
prices from rising. Livestock has been benefited least, even thoush it 
is the dominant industry eof the country. So much more beef nnd mutton 
have come from Empire countries that the restrictions on foreimg ny tang 
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numbers are now declining. Poultry benefited slightly from the duties, 
but the industry has declined since the duties were imposed. Nothing 
at all has been done for wool. 


Using the year 1920 as a basis, the following results are to 
be noted, in addition to those just outlined: | 


(1) Although the total farm acreage, exclusive of rough «raz- 
ing land, hes continued to deciine siightly, the rising trend of per- 
manent ¢rass acreage hag been checked, the acreage of rotation srass 
has been reduced, and tue downrvard trend of plowland has apparently 
been checkoad. 


(2) At 1920-31 prices, the valuc of th 
in England and Wales (about 80 percent of the 


United Kingdom) increased 14 percent in 5 ye despite the frost- 
ruined fruit crop in the fifth year. Sivestock and livestock products 
increased 21 percent, and crops showod increasing tendencies. 


(3) The number of farms and of farm workers continued to de- 
cline, 

(4) Prices of British farm products decressed from 
125 in 1950-81 (Sertember-Aucust) te 110 in 1932-23 ani 
to 134 in 1976-27 (the last two indexes include the whor 
cattle nolan oS 


(3) Imports have been curt 
in 1931 to about 30 million cwt. 3 
perk) despite a large S 
condensed miik, nearly ail 


iled: meats from 345 million cwt. 
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éreatly increased domestic production; wheat about 25 to 39 million 
bushels per year; foreign oats almost completely and not replaced by 
Empire supplies; fresh vegetables of the competitive . tynes and forcign 
apples to a marked degree, the latter being rceplacei by Empire apples. 


Imports of egezs were only tomporarily curtriled. On the other hand, 
increased imports ef butter, chiefly from foreign countries, have 
operated to hold down average pool prices for mill. 


(6) Real progress has been made in the various efforts to 
improve marketing technique, but this is a slow and gradual process 
that dees not show conspicuous results. Quality has teen improved 
in some cases and the organization of the market mechanism made more 
efficient. Elimination of violent price fluctuations, especially 
for wheat, potatoes, hops, and passibly bacon, is a notable achieve- 
ment quite apart from the long-time average of returns. 
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Germany 


Prior to the devression in 1929, German agriculture had largely 
recovered from the substantially reduced productivity caused by the 
World War and its accompanying compulsory economy. The currency intla- 
tion wiped out a large share of farm indebtedness, but the stabilization 
in 1924 and shift to the new currency resulted in a shortage of operating 
capital. Gradually, however, credit was made available through the va- 
rious farm—credit institutions (whose resources were provided for largely 
by foreign loans, directly or indirectly), although interest rates were 
commonly from 7 to 9 percent. Hurdreds of millions of Reichsmarks were 
invested in new buildings, machinory, and other improvements in order to 
catch up with the technical and nechani cal progress of the 10 years lost 
during and following the war. <A problem of burdensome farm indebtedness 
developed rapidly, tetal agricultural mortgage and intermediate credits 
rising from 1 billion Reichsmarks in 1925 to 3.9 billion in 1928. 


Aside from farm-credit facilities, the ether principal feature of 
predepression farm policy in Germany was tariff assistance. Regaining 
tariff autonomy in 1925, Germany reintroduced duties on essential food- 
stuffs admitted duty-free since August 1914. At the same timc, the old 
import-certificate system (einfuhrschei ne) was restored to benefit ex- 
porters of rve, hank. spelt, barley, onts, and pulse. The tariff in- 
crease in fevor of beet sugar in 1928 was coupled with a maximum domestic 
price estadlished by the Government in order to protect consumers. In 
land settlement, moderate progress was made during the period 1924-1928, 
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Agricultural policy from 1929 to 1933 


Declining world prices, in 1929 and later, resulted in a serics 


of measures to bolster domestic prices. These comprised several successive 


tariff increases, compulsory mixing regulations for wheat whereby fleur 
mills were required eventually to use 97 percent of domestic wheat in 
their total wheat-flovur output, and replacement ot the import-—certificate 
system (ecinfuhrscheine) by a so-exlled "grain-exchange plan" (austausch- 
verfahren). A Corn vie Berl was established by the Government in March 
1930 to limit the competition of imported corn with domestic feed grains, 
such as rye, oats, and barley. 
tion to the tariff increases on ereins, the import duties 
r agricultural products were increased from =_— to 1932. 
Import quotas were imposed on foreicn butter. Compulsory admixture of 
a specified percentage of alcohol (from potatoes) in all whee fuel was 
introduced in 1930 in order to support indirectly the potato industry. 
Brewers were required to use a minimum of 75 vercent of German hops, and 
those who did not use imported hops in 1939 could not subsequently begin 
using them. Measures were taken between 1930 and 1932 to protect the 
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f farm ownershin ane tenure (frevely jeopardized hs pean burden 
dness) through reductions in the interest rates and through a 
orium for specified farm debtors. 


A¢ricultural vo olicy under National Socialism, 1933-1936 


German agriculture at the beginning of 193% shared the state of 
eeneral depression provailing throughout the world. Prices of farm 

projucts had fallen from on index of 154 in 1926 (1918 = 100) to 91 in 
1932, or 32 percent, while national income from agriculture had fallen 
by 35 percent during the same poriod. The interest burden of German 
agriculture had risen from 8.4 percent of the proceeds of fnrm sales in 
1927-28 to 14.5 percent in 1931-2. These conditions had developed not- 
withstending the fect that Sermarny continued to be eo large importer of 
many agricultural products, that the domestic market was larsely protected 
against the fall in world agricultvral prices for certein important prod- 
ucts, and that the problem of burdensome azricultursal surpluses, with one 
or two exceptions, Gid not exist as in many other countrie 
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In the first months of 6 
National Socialist Government (in eccalition with the Nationalists until 
June), resort was mede largely to > of existing measures, par- 
ticularly the further restriction of imnorts But under the law of 
September 13, 1933, and subsequen omplete reorganization 
and ae sion of German agricvlture into the Reichsn4dhrstand (Reich 
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tion of certain modification since 1935 discuss esur 
farmers the ¢roatost possible stability of land tenure; (2) to bring 
about the largest pessible increase in agricultural preduction, with 
maximum self-surficiency as an ultimnte ain; (3) to restcre and naintein 
"just" prices for farm products, as a corollary to the forogoing ains, 
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having in mind also s le prices for consumere; (4) the enhancement of 
land resources; and (5) the enhnancement and consolidation of rural support 
as a bulvark of National Socialisn. 


The agricultural measures taken under National Socialism to carry 
out the roregoing aims fall into three general grouns, as follows: Those ; 
relating to the protection of farm ownership; those relating to market 
resulation; and those desimed to stimulate domestic agricultural output, . 
i.e., the "Fattle of Froduction." 
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Protection of farm ownership: The pretection of farm ownership 
or tenure instituted in the early years of the crisis has, in general, 
been continued and rounded out under National Socialism. An important 
measure was the law of June 1, 1933, extending to all farmer applicants 
foreclosure protection and the so-called "protection procedure" (Ent- 
schuldungsverfahren) instituted by emergency decree in November 1931, 
which provided a general debt moratorium and reduction in interest rates 


to specified farm debtors. 

The cornerstone of National Socialist policy in relation to land 
tenure, however, is the Hereditary Farm Lew (Reichserthofgesetz) of 
September 29, 1933, providing for the establishment of something over 
700,C00 "hereditary" farms. All farms from approximately 19 to 3l2 acres 
in size, from which a family can make a living, were declared hereditary 
farms, which cannot be sold, sub-divided, or mortgaged, and against which 
foreclosure cannot be effected. The owners cf such farms, however, must 
be of "Aryan" descent, and the farms may be inherited by one child only 


(normally the eldest son of the farmer). 


Market and price regulation: Within the Reich Feod Estate organi- 
zation creatcd under the law of September 13, 1933, supplemented by a 
number of ordinances, producers, distributors, and processors of individual 
products or groups of products have been united into market associations 
on a regional basis, with a central organization for each group of regional 
associations. There are, for example, 20 regional grain associations, with 
the Central Union of the Grain Trade acting as their central organization. 
Cerresponding associations exist for dairy products, eggs, livestock and 
livestock products, sugar, horticultural products, and potatoes. So-called 
"economic unions" similarly organized have been sct un comprising proces- 
sors of wheat and rye flour, margarine, starch, potato flakes, mixed feed, 
etc. 


This huge and intricate organization exercises a definitely effec- 
tive control over the flow of preducts from producer to consumer and over 
prices and margins for all important farm products and foodstuffs. It 
should be noted, however, that all of this machinery is not new inasmuch 
as the Reich Food Estate took over nearly all of the numerous existing 
agricultural organizations, including physical facilities and part of the 
personnel. Activities of the Reich Food Estate are financed through 
membership and special fees and charges imposed on its members. 


Price control is one of the central features of German agricultural 
market regulation. Farm prices are controlled for practically all prod- 
ucts, with exceptions mainly in the horticultural field. Trade and pro- 
cessor margins have also been brought gradually under control for most of 
the staple fondstuffs, such as grain and grain products, potatoes, milx 
and dairy products, fats, and most types of meat and meat products. It 
may be emphasized that the policy has been one of price regulation or 
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Regulation of imports and impert prices: An adjunct to the regu- 
lation of domestic markets and prices end the control of supplies has been 
the close regulation of Germany's rclatively large imports of farm prod- 
ucts and the vrices of these preducts through the Reich monopoly offices 
(Reichsstellen) for erains and feedstuffs, milk products, oils and fats, 
livestock and livestock products, eggs, and horticultural preducts. These 
monopoly offices, formally independent of the Reich Food Estate, are in 
@ position to control mest effectively farm imoorts and import prices, 
inasmuch as they are also ig Set supervisory offices determining tn 
allocation, by products ané¢ vs gel iti of the currency or clearing per- 
mits allotted in total in favor of agricultural products by the central 


currency authority of the Reich 
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Suvervisory offices (Ueberwachungsstellen) exist for 22 specified 
commodities or groups rd commodities (including wool and other animal hair, 
cotton, and tobacco), in addition to the six groups of products within 
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the jurisdiction of the “Rel ch monopoly offices, for which the latter function 
as supervisory offices. For all these products, foreigm-exchange certif 
cates (or the quivalent) must be obtained by the importer in order to cl 

the goods throush the German customs. 


Efforts to expound rroduction: The exnansion of farm production 
or objective = Netional Socialist agricultural policy 
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including the purchase of farm machinery for cooperative utilization by 
farmerse Government funds are also being made aveilable, as intermediate 
credits through the RentenbankKreditanstalt, for purooses of agricul- 
tural mechanization and intensification. It is hoped that t mec: 
tion, notably in the @irection of labor-saving machinery (: 
sition of which subsidies are also paid), will relieve the prob 
labor shortrge in agriculture, and the reduction in fertili 
from 25 to 30 nercent - was partly intended to corpensate Timnacrs for the 
substantial rise in the wages of farm labor. 


Subsidies are .ls0 being granted for the enlnrgement of extension 
activities. Every farm is to nave a special register or "farm card," on 
which will be entered all important facts as to farm structure and manage 
ment. This wili serve as the basis for suvervision nnd efficiency control 
by the advisory farm agents or other designated pneorsons. Incidentally, 

a decree of March 23, 1337, was dcsisned to assure the utilization of all 


lind avail®ole 
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ltural use. The ordinence makes it obligntory 
a i t 
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for owners and tens nts to grow crops on all such land and will, therc- 
fore, restrict o i provides for means by 


ent farner or tenent can bo compelled to apply more ef- 
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are even stricter, but anply only to "hereditary" farms.) 
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As a result of the improved status of German ngriculture a large 
_ ow ro P mi - ‘ i. .. a % d i es s “at. Iann era) e 
demani for landed property nas developed, tending to inflate land values 
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rapidly -—- tne more so since much of the land, becruss of tho Hereditary 
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The author es checked this development by reirforcement and extension 

of a wartime control ordinance, in a decrees of Uamunry 25, 1937, smended 
5 347. This lav subjects to special administrative permit ever; 


April 26, 1 
sale of landed 
hectares, (1 
ever some "weighty public inte reat” is involvei. An 
a type of tre nsaction for wh Li e) 
the buyer is not a farmer. This is to vrevent the 
agricultural to non-agricul tural 


property over nad above a size of from one-half to 2 
ecres) and this permit may be refused when- 
mport ant seach of 
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It may be emphasized that the system of agricultural protection 


and regimentation gradually evolved in Germany uniler the ee prey FOReALL OF 


aa) 


regime represents Jarzely a planned agricultural economy rather than ¢ 
eystem of farm aid and relief such as is found in most other countries. 
Consequently, new action and further regimentation are required from time 
to time - since the correctives of a liberalistic system are no longer 
operative - to keen the set-up intact ane functioning and to prevent or 
correct the develonment of friction. evelonpments since the end of 19386 
have borne out this special asnect of = agricultural policy, namely, 
that it has been definitely stripped of the character of farm aid and 


relief. 


which 
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An intensified drive for further increase in agricultural produc- 
tion, at whatever currently bearavle cost, was the central feature of 1937 
policy. Apart from this, it appears that the authorities have been con- 
cerned also with efforts to assure an equitable distribution of food and 
feed supplies and to correct shortcomings and frictions involved in the 
practical application of policy. 


Market regulation and production and consumption control in 1937 


Grain control: As a result of the scarcity of bread-grain supplies, 
authorities adopted a variety of measures in 1937 to restrict consumption, 
to prevent the feeding of bread grains to livestock, and to accumulate 
supplies in Government hands. From March 15 to July, an average admixture 
of 7 percent corn flour with wheat flour used for bread by bakers was re- 
quired, and since the beginning of the crop year 1937-38 this admixture 
is compulsory for all wheat flour and must be undertaken in the flour 
mills. The number of permitted types of wheat flour was gradually reduced 
from eight to one (December 1, 1937), with extraction raised from 75 to 
78-80 percent in the crop years 1936-37 and 1937-38. Beginning with 
November 1, 1937, all rye flour for bread making must carry an admixture 
of 6 percent of potato flour, superseding the obligation - effective dur- 
ing August-October 1937 - to admix 4 percent of corn flour. At the end 
of March 1937, production of 75 percent rye flour was altogether prohib- 
ited and 80 percent was made the lowest rye extraction permissible. The 
utilization of bread grains for distilling purposes was prohibited. 


From the beginning of 1937, local authorities have urged farmers 
not to feed rye but to deliver it to the local grain associations for 
exchange against foreign barley, corn, bran, and sugar-beet chips. The 
sale of wheat and rye for feeding rnurnoses was generally prohibited. fTo- 
ward the end of July an ordinance was issued counelling farmers to sur- 
render all wheat and rye from the 1937 crops produced in excess of their 
household and seed requircments. Feeding of bread grains was prohibited. 
To make farmers deliver their bread grains as early as possible, prices 
for delivery were rearranged so as to result in higher prices in the fall 
and early winter, with gradual declines to take place as the season pro- 
gresses. Deliveries mist be completed by the end of February. 


Regulations for the grain year 1937-38 that had already been 
published at the time the bread-grain surrender ordinance was issued on 
July 22 established permanent grain-delivery contingents for farmers. 
Total quotas for all grains to be delivered by farmers every year have 
been set up for each farm, and these total contingents include specified 
minima for bread grains alone. This measure will prevent a restriction 
of bread-grain growing (because of the surrender obligation) in favor 
of feed grains, which are not being requisitioned. 


Potatoes: The large potato crop of 1937 made it necessary to 
convert as much of the crop as possible into staple products (potato 
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flakes and potato flour) and to use these to replace bread : 
grains. (The 6-percent admixture of potato flour to rye flour has pre- 
viously been mentioned.) The potato surnlus from the 1937 cr . 
large that the capacity of the German factories does not suffice 

work up all that is desirable. In order to assure at least t f 
utilization of existing capacities, the Central Union of the German Potato 
Industry obligated starch factories and drying establisnments to 

up specified processing contingents. In order to promote 


be feeding o 
tato flakes in the place of grains, the vurchase price fo 


r flaxes, free 
receiver station, nas been fixed (up to March 31, 1955) at 1 Reix ‘yit 
ner 100 kilograms below the respective fixed farm prices for rye. 

Truck crops and fruit: An ordinance of April 21, 1257, decrced 
that every expansion of acreage, as well as new acreage, of s-ec i flvd 
truck crops should henceforth be subject to special nermit. This mer- 
sure of direct production control provei necessary in order to nrevent 
overexpansion in the acreage of some truck crops, notsd y cabbage verie- 
ties, which threatened to make unvorkable vreviovs marx2t anit price 


regulation. Such market and price recaieetcion was further established 
for a number of truck crops and fruits previously; f 4 
and beginning with November 15 the phen ihonheite 


stelle) for fruit and vegetables was made to include in its import- 
regulating activities fresh and canned aprles, pears, apricots, pveacnes, 
plums, grapes, fruit pulp, and some veeetabl es not previously controlled. 
Fruit and vegetable canning factories were allotted compulsory, minimum 
canning quotas and these, as well .s other establishments, were obdli- 
gated to maintain minimum stocks of snecified rroducts, including arple 
cabbage, and onions. . These obligations, together with 2 varicty of mensa~- 
ures: designed to promote the utilization of as much of the lar 557 

1 a 


apple crop as possible, represent action taken to handle temporary suce 
pluses 


Hops: Regulation of the hop acreage for 
ordinance of February 27, 1937. New hon acreag 
ing hop acreage is prohibited, and the maintenance of existing hon Tields 

4 ‘ 


is subject to special permit, excent for those that were alroady unier 
hops on December 21, 1935. <A reduction in 1937 acreage by 1,500 hectares, 
or about 15 percent, was contemplated and almost fully achieved. 

Oilseeds: According to regulations issued on June “5, l?. 
growers of rapeseed, flaxseed, and some other oilseeds in 1347-Co will 
again be guaranteed hich vrices. The flaxseed price will be subsitan- 


tially increased, while the raneseed vrice will remain unchinged. o 
enable the crushing mills to buy these oilseeds at the prescribed high 
prices, they will continue to receive, as in the past, adequr g 

sidiecs. Under this scheme of guaranteed prices 
seeds is gradually expanding, notably that of fl 


i . — 4 
the areca sown to oil- 
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Hogs: By the ordinance of November 28, 1936, livestock prices, 
marketings, and the general movement from producing to consuming districts 
during 1937 were regulated. The ordinance rrovided the authorities with 
power to direct farmers in which markets to sell, to direct distributors 
and other buying organizations where to buy, and thus to distribute sur- 
plies as much as possible in accordance with local needs. Beginning 
January 1, 1937, premiums on fat hogs were removed in order to take care 
of the incipient feed shortage. (Beginning with January 1, 1938, how- 
ever, the premiums on fat hogs were restcred to counteract liquidation 
already under way.) Surplus hog marketings over and above slaughter con- 
tingents were largely taken over by the Government and stored, for release 
when needed. The authoritics also made feeding contracts with farmers 
in 1236-37, calling for delivery of 6C0,CO0O hogs in the fall months, 
against early year distribution of fixed hog-feed rations to these farm- 
ers. This action will be extended in 1928 to include approximately 
1,000,000 hogs. 


Fats: Previous restriction and regimentation of fat consumption 
and distribution were continued and intensified in 1937. Since January l, 
1937, consumption of butter, lard, bacon, and tallow has been rationed 
and further curtailed by means of so-called "customer lists" maintained 
by retailers. Low-quality margarine continued to be made available, 
partly at reduced rrices, to a wide range of low-income recipients. It 
is planned to bring about, as rapidl: as possible, a reduction in per- 
cavita fat cons yotion to the 1913 level (a reduction of about 20 percent), 


and progress along this line was made in 1937. Utilization of fats for, 


and production of, fat-containing foods, whipped cream, and cheese con- 
taining cream are now generally regulated and restricted. 


Miscellaneous: <A variety of other measures affecting prices, 
consumption, and disposal of farm rroducts were taken during 1937 that 
are not important enough to be cutlined in detail, Mention should be 


made, however, of the exransion of the vrogram vreviously inaugurated 


to cheapen marmalade for mass consumption - partly to provide a cheap 
spread in the place of fats and partly to dispose of the domestic fruit 
surplus from the 1937 crop. In 1937-38, about 80 percent of German 
marmalade production will be subsidized by contributions from the sugar 
industry, involving an anticipated total of 16C,0CO metric tons of cheap 
marmalade compared with only 935,000 tons in 1936-37, 75,00C tons in 
1935-36, and 25,00C tons in 1934-35. 


Tentative appraisal of nolicy and results since 1933 


Appraisal of the results of the agricultural volicies and measures 
of the National Socialist regime since the summer of 1933 is rather dif- 
ficult and necessarily tentative for much of the program, especially such 
fairly long-range measures as those directed toward achieving food self- 
sufficiency and the hereditary farm legislation. This is much less true 
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of market-regulation measures, though even here it is obvious, especially 
in the livestock sector, that a definite evaluation cannot be undertaken 
at this time. Appraisal at this juncture is also rendered uncertain by 
the fact that Germany has been passing through a period of rapidly rising 
and artificially stimulated economic recovery (largely through rearma- 
ment) that has certainly had an influence on the agricultural program and 
tends to obscure what may be called the "real results." Nevertheless, 
there is much to suggest that German agriculture has benefited from re- 
covery measures, as a whole, out of proportion to other classes of the 
population. 


Compared with the distressed ;osition of German agriculture in 
1932, profitibility and security of possession in general nave been re- 
stored. The wide gap between prices for farm products and prices for in- 
dustrial manufactures, so pronounced in 1232 in favor of industrial goods, 
has been closed. But it is difficult to estimate what share of this re- 
covery has been due directly to the various measures of the German farm 
program and what due to inherent recuneration forces and, later, to the 
abnormally stimulated industrial upswing. Moreover, the emphasis in 
German farm policy under the Four-Year Plan is now (as announced. early 
in 1937) upon increased gross farm production even though profits are not 
further increased or are perhaps even diminished. In this connection, as 
well as in connection with the following observations relating to the ef- 
fect of German farm policy on producers, consumers, land tenure and rec-~ 
lamation, and food self-sufficiency, it may be pointed out that the car- 
dinal tenet of National Socialist policy is the predominance of political 
and social rather than economic considerations. 


Effect on producers: Profitability and security of possession in 
German agriculture have been restored in general, in contrast with con- 
ditions in 1932, as already mentioned. The burden of farm indebtedness 
has been greatly reduced. The farm-price index for all agricultural 
products has increased from 77 in 1932-33, to 100 in 1936-37, although it 
stood at 132 for 1928-29. The price index for finished industrial goods 
as a percentage of the index of farm vrices, however, is now substantially 
the same as in 1928, whereas the relationship was considerably in favor 
of finished industrial goods from 1930 to 1933. The gross farm value of 
total German agricultural production has increased from 8.7 billion 
Reichsmarks in 1932-33 to 11.9 billion (preliminary estimate). in 1936-37; 
for 1928-23 it was 14 billion Reichsnarks. With due allowance made for 
imports of feedstuffs, the index of physical volume of German farm pro- 
duction has risen from 113 to 1932-33, to 120 in 1936-37. Notwithstand- 
ing the favorable showing of the gains in farm income and physical volume 
of farm production, the share of German agriculture in the national in- 
come, which had increased during the depression (owing in part to the 
heavy industrial unemployment) and also in 1934 (when it was 9.7 percent), 
declined to 3.4 percent in 1935 and to 8.8 percent in 1936. j 
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Available data do not indicete tnet the pusition of German 
egricuiture, greetiy consolidated end improved from 1534 to 1936, reg= 
istered further meteriel improvemert during 1937. Indebtedness showed 
no reduction in 1936-47 and is expected, especially in castern Germany, 
to increase in 1937-38 as a result of the drive for mechenization. Seles 
proceecs of Germen egriculture in 1937-34 ere lixely to ba emaller than 
in 1936-37 - largely because of smeller livestocc production, curtailed 
in consequence of less favorebdle livestock-feed price rnetios ond govern- 
mentel requisitioning of the rve crov. LIxocnditures for farm operation 
ere On the increzse, thereby csusing the reletionship between casr outley 
end sales prececds to become somewhat less Tevorsble. Prograss end 
expomsion in the industrial sector of German economy in 1937 appeer to 
have overtezen thet of agriculsure end new intensified the problem of 
farm lebor, elreedy severe by’ reason of the demands for further intensi- 
fication of farm production under the Four-Year Plan. 

Etfect on consumers; The measures of market resulation and price 


i) we 


control tor agricuiturel products have borne retaer heavily on the mass 
of German industrial workers and those of the middle clesses not engeged 
in agriculture. Domestic prices fcr several of the imoortent agricule 
tural products - wheat, rye, butter, suear, and wool, for instance ~- have 
ranged from 200 to 300 percent or more ebove world vrices in recent years. 
Rye flour and rye breed prices, however, hzve Dean kept down by subsidies 
finenced out of wheat-flour end wheat—breed prices, and low-quality mar- 
garine is cheapened for the low-income classes of the population tnrough 
the proceeds of a fats tax imposed on better-quelity margarine and lard. 


Including both domestic production 2nd imports, the total suoply 
of foodstuffs available for consumption in Germany in the pest 2 years 
has been berely equal to the supply during the period 1927 to 1929. Yet 
the German population has increased by some 3,000,000, or about 5 percent. 
In other words, increased self-sufficiency has been partiaily achieved 
threugh reduced or curtailed consumption, notably in fats. In times of 
shortages, since it is the policy of the Government to prevent abnormal 
price increases, the regulation of consumption has also been underteken, 
by rationing in various forms, to essure an equiteble distribution of 
supplies. A percentage limitation on the slaughter of livestock was in 
effect during 1935-35, and ea linitation on butter deliveries by deiries 
to retailers existed in the winter of 1935-36. Consumotion of butter, 
lard, bacon, and tallow hes been retioned and further restricted since 
January 1, 1937, through "customers lists." 


The urban population has been urged to uweke more economic and 
generally efficient use of available foodstuffs through two campeigns 
known as the "Fight Against Waste" and "Consumption Steering." The first 
one requires no explenation. The second is designed to shape consumer 
demand to conform as readily as possible to aveileble food supplies and 
prevailing merket conditions generally. Included in the scope of the 
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latter. camoeign is the permanent shaping of ccnsumption hebits and trends, 
at least for fats end other preducts tnat Germany must obtein in impor- 
tant quentities from abroad. 


Lend tenure and lend reclamation; The German farm debt situation 
has been greatly clerified in the past few yeers. Agriculture has been 
elmost conpletely rescued from the threat of foreclosure and forced sale. 
The semiforced lowering of interest on farm indebtedness has greatly re- 
duced the burden of fixed charges. From 1931-22 to 1930-37, the total 
interest on long- and short-term farm indebtedness declined from 1,005 
million to 630 million Reichsmerks. (In 1927-28,. the corresponding fig- 
ure wes 785 million Rz..) Thus the security of farm ownership under the 
Nationel Socialist regime has been consolidated (excluding, of course, 

het of "non-Aryan" owners), fot only by the measures taken directly to 
that end, dut also by the general restoration cf profitableness in 
Germen egriculture. 


On the other hend, the various measures of debtor relief, and 
perticulerly the hereditary ferm legislation, which prohibits "heredi- 
tary" farms from being mortgezed or otherwise used as security for deot, 
have had e serious effect on agricultural credit, making it very diffi- 
cult for farmers to obtain loans from private sources. Certain other 
disadventages (end desirable features) apparent in the hereditary farm 
legislation will not be discussed; it is distinctly a long-range mea- 
sure, end its full effects, both econoric and social, mst await the 
test of time and experience. 


Reclamation and melioration projects, combined, added the equive- 
lent of some 618,000 acres to the agricultural area from 1934 to 1936. 
On tne other hand, public requirements for the army, highways, etc., 2re 
officially stated to have withdrawn "several hundred tneousend" acres fr 
esricultural use in the same period, while an additional 297,000 acres 
were diverted to the production of industricl fibers and cilseeds. It 
appears likely that there was ae net loss in the total egricultural area, 
although data for 1937 are not yet available. Measures taken in 1937, 
however, vrovide for the allotment of Government subsidies for land in- 
provenent (particularly for dreinage end cultivation of waste land) to 
the extent of 1 billion Reichsmarks for the period 1937 to 1940, begin- 
ning with 200 million Reichsmarks in 1937. 


Food self-sufficiency: Maximum self-sufficiency in ell possible 
respects, even at the price of sacrificing potential improvement in the 
Standard of living and in the accumlation of ecoromic reserves, continues 
to be 2 central consideration of German policy at large, including ag- 
ricultural policy, and particularly so under the current Four-Year Plan. 
The various methods to enhance self-sufficiency in the naticn's total 
food requirements — production, marketing, and consumption regulation 


and control; intensification of farm methods; mechanization; land 
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reclamation and melioration; and the "Battle of Production" proper’ - 

have borne substantial results. Germany's mtritional self-sufficiency 

(domestic production with imported feed considered) has increased from 
<1 


75 percent of total requirements in 1932 to 81 or 82 percent in 1936, 
eccording to German sources. 


It is doubtful, however, whether further continuation of tho 
same methods, will result in increasing Germany's food self-sufficiency 
much beyond 85 percent. Even before the advent of the National Social- 
ist regime Germany hed virtually achieved self-sufficiency in bread 
erains, was completely self-sufficient in fluid milk and in potatoes, 
which figure so prominently in the nation's diet, and for a munber of 
years hed produced suger in excess of domestic requirements. Heavily 
reduced imports ani curtailed consumption of certain products, notanly 
fats, acccunt for a certain share of Germany's increased focd self- 
sufficiency since 1932. Total imports of foodstuffs (including bever- 
ages) declined in value from 1,493 million Reichsmarks in 1932 to 996 
million in 1936, while the decline in volume for the corresponding years 
was still heavier, namely from 6.3 million to 3.1 million metric tons, 


Effect of policy on imports of United States farm products 


Gern=ny*s resort to a policy of meximum acricultural -self-- 
sufficiency under the National Socialist regime, together with certain 
features of German forsi-n trede control, has affected the United 

States probably to a grecter extent then it has any cther country exporting 
large quartities of agricultural products. The development of sur trade 
with Germany has been of particular importance to Americen ag vicuiture, in- 
esmuch as thet country, until recent years, was our sec.nd most <mpor- 

tent customer for agricultural products. As late as 1942, Germany 

absorbed fully 15 percent of our agricultural exports, but in 19é6 

the German share was less than 8 percent on the basis of a much smaller 


total value of trede. 


Of primary impertance in our agricultural exvorts to Germany 
were cotton, lard, unmanufactured tobacco, apples, prunes, end reisins. 
Products of secondary importance comprised wheat, wheat flour, feed 
barley, rice, minor dried fruits, pears, pork, end occasionally rye and 
enrn. Trade in the secondary products has virtually disappeared, ex- 
cept for small quantities of minor fruits, rice, and recently wheat. 
Drastic declines in German takings of the six chief agricultural prod- 
ucts, with the exception of unmamfactured tobacco, have ccecurred since 
1933, or since 1934 in the case of apples, and raisins. 


Germany was formerly our second most impertant custemer for lard. 
In 1933, approximately 76 percent of all German lerd imports were of 
American origin, but in 1936 our share dropped to 7 percent. Similegrly, 
American cotton represented 75 percent of Germany's total impcrts of 
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that commodity in 1933, but only 30 percent in 1936 (and only 24 percent 
in 1935). The developmcnt of German imports of United States cotton, 
lard, apples, pruncs, tobacco, and wheat (including flour in terms of 
wheat) since 1929 is shown by the following table: 


sorman imports of specified farm products from the United Statcs, 
1929 to 1936 and January-Novomber 1936 and 1937 


sila 7 a ; r - . whcat 
eo % .. $ Unmanu-; —in-, 
Period ‘Cotton ! Lard : Apples : Prunes : factured cluding 
: aa _ {tobacco ! flour as 
na . cae. eee Wey ee: ‘ ' grain. 
* 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000. : 1,000 ;: 1,600 
: bales :! pounds: boxes : pounds: pounds: bushels 
Cn cisdids saben -: 1,412 $186,680: 3,357 : 60,616; 23,812: 9,143 
CO eee ere -» ! 1,271 $140,368; 2,946 : 39,126: 27,672: 6,891 
L9BLewcccesesecseee : 1,092 :125,766! 3,979 : a/ { 14,901: 2,502 
Si kicks tbeds 1 1,365 :173,459: 3,103 »/48,644! 23,781: 7,539 
Sy eee .: 1,444 :124,783: 3,183 : 55,793: 20,091: 754 
Snes esses 875-: 49,116! 3,140 : 28,643: 18,610: 586 
ee inces 345: 3,150: 638 : 13,188: 15,690: 3 
MM iaivends hxc 326: 4,885 “457°: 9,918: 16,781: 80 
Jan.-Nov. 1936.... : 305: 4,325: 443 : 6,644: 15,727: c/ 78 
Jan.-Nov. 1937.... | 261: a/ :. 165 : 3,865: 12,069: c/ 628 


a./ If any, included in "Other Countries." 

v/ Figures for 1932 to date include plums of all kinds. 

c/ Wheat only; if any flour, included in "Otaer Countrics." 
Compiled from official German import statistics. 


The national self-sufficiency features of German agricultural 
policy account to a large extent for the decline in imports of United 
States apples, wheat, and to some extent lard, as well as a few other ag- 
riculturel commodities produced in substantial quantities in Germany, but 
not for the heavy decline in cotton, prunes, and raisins, which are non- 
domestic products with respect to Germany. For the lattcr, and to a cer- 
tain extent for practically all the other American agricultural products, 
Gorman forcign trade policy in general is primarily responsible. 


Important featurcs of that general policy are the bilatcral bal- 
ancing of trade interchanges through clearing agreements, compensation 
(barter) transactions, import monovolies, stringent foreign-cxchange con- 
trol, and the vurposeful shift of importation of farm products to coun- 
tries of origin where the sale of German industrial goods can thereby be 
enlarged or Germany's trade position otherwise improved, The cumulative 
effect of these varisus aspects of German policy has been particularly 
harmful to the United States becausc, under normal conditions, our sales 
to Germany are a great denl more thar our total purchases from that 
country. 
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ng a particular branch of tne 
to set un market controls un- 

der enadling Lenhaia’ tion prom: Government. The last has 

been of minor importance. In addition, under the Porular Front govern- 

ment, a start hes been mede toward anplying gencrel sccial legisiation to 

africulture. 


r 


Import restrictions 

Wren world prices began +9 fall rapidly, the deci 
taken whether to allow increas? import 
to hielo imports. The lattcr course was fol 
sricultural imports were not resi ted b 
ponerall y speaking, the rates invosed were net excessive 


jde 
~ 


. +- s 4+} + t ~ 24 3 ‘ 7 ODN 1 . ° £ -, - 
As contrasted with the restrictions in 192%, the tariff rates, on 
roy + +; noe *. e shiaad , ~~ rf nad 2 aw . 4x 
én average, have been about dowblod. For inustenco, import duties on live 


D 
cattle wore raisod 


by 82 percent between 1922 
MN - fn i 4 /\ ‘ . a . Zz . 3 ’ A 13 ‘ 5 % : 
cont, cn corn 314 percent, on pork 355 percent, and on butter 650 percent. 
' ‘A % 7 Tea ey oh . < . } Bf 9 3 . _ ™ 
On tho other hand, dutics on such items as beans, cheese, apples,. and bana- 


nas remain about une 


fe 
, some truck cr 

 ' 

- 


b 
a 4 Le + ——: . 
ain fats and oils, an 


’ ’ t 
It is net possible in this brief review to cutline all the numerous changes 
in the field of import restrictions. But all the measures combined suc- 
cecded in decreasing major agricultural imports between 192% and 1966 from 
2,540,000 short tons to 996,000 tons and livestcck from 100,000 head to 
pi A 


t 
is of value are less sisnificant because 
she exchange value of currencies, but fo 


° h fe) 
of changes in vrice levels and t r 
oy rokey “Tar al oe ; +o 5 ue t’ SC at arr A Tot ‘alae ) 
the same years comparative figurcs arc 3,614,000,000 francs and 1,025,900, 000 


AL fs and import quotas as such, sunple- 

mentary devices were eax teiees to strengthen t ertvain 
r example, mixing percentages enforced 
ed a miller's grinding of forcign wheat 
otal ou tout. 


5S 4 


ing wore uscd, = 
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subsidics, and other cconomic moasurcs q 
— -— | 


In the case of cortain vroeducts, however, the French Government has 
m 1 idies, both domestic and for ox- 

ctly or aconted other mears of 

viewed throvgh a briof discussion 


smuch as wheat occunies nearly 10 percent of the tota 


Wheet: In 
2 


a 
ndas a very large number of individual producers are concerned 
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with its production and price, intervention has been extensive, 4/ Fol- 
lowing the large domestic crop of 1929, the Government became active in 
the interest cf wheat producers, and efforts were intensified under the 
continued price declines for foreign grains. By a succession of large 
crops in 1932, 1933, and 1934, France was left with a surplus on hand and. 
an apparent decline in consumption. Nearly every possible means was uti- 
lized to bolster a sagging industry. The tariff was incrcased several 
times, but this protection was not adjudged sufficient. The milling-in- 
bend system was tightened, regulations requiring the admixture of specified 
percentages of domestic wheat in flour milling were instituted, and import 
licenses were required. These measures were, of course, quite effective 
in excluding foreign imvorts, but they could not be effective in maintain- 
> wheat prices above world levels because domestic crops and colonial 


: 
in; 


supplies were in excess of domestic needs. 


o reduce the surplus within the country, French grain was denatured 

ender it unsatisfactory for human cousumption; grain was exnorted under 
a subsidy; and the flour-extraction ratio wes reduced by law. To assist in 
maintaining domestic prices, grain was stored with Government premiums under 
a rather complicated series of enactments, which eventually resulted in 
wheat from different crops being utilized by millers according to fixed per- 
centages, and a part being held by the Government as a security stock free 
from the market. This stcrage plan was of some assistance in maintaining 
prices. 


Direct price-fixing was also resorted to, the price being definitely 
set by the Government or, later, by the National Wheat Board. Price-fixing, 
begun carly in 1933, was discontinued in December 1934 and reinstituted 
at the time ef the 1336 harvest. Opening prices for sale of the 1937 
harvest were the equivalent of $1.72 per bushel. The National Wheat 
Board also constitutes a monopoly cf the foreign trade in wheat and in- 
directly influences or fixes the prices for which wheat may be sold in 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tuni 


The wheat program has been financed partly through legislative ap- 
prepriation, particularly in its earlier years, but as it continued provi- 
sion was made for financing more and more by milling and production taxes. 
Thus, while it began as farm aid under direct Government subsidy, it has 
developed into farm aid through financing outside the regular Government 
budget. 


It is of interest ‘to note that the Government recognized the essence 
of the wheat problem was an oversupply, in relation to domestic reauire- 
ments, of home-grown and colonial wheat. This recognition is evident from 
the fact that legislation was nassed designed te exercise some control over 
production and thus attack the problem at its base. 


6/ For details, see "An Appraisal cf the French Wheat Policy," Foreign 
Agriculture, June 1937. 
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In short, the French wheat problem arose through the accumulstion 
of large surpluses, in relation to domestic recuirements:, caused in part 


ee ee 


by unusvally favorable weather conditions in 1932, 1323, ant 1304 end in 
part by the long-time increase in yields. This surplus problem was also 
due in part to the policy of maintaining prices far above world levels, 
thus tending to keep down consumvtion. The situation was aggravated by 
substantial imports of colonial wheat. The problem was attacked through 

a series of rather costly measures designed to remove the surplus existing 
at a particular time. These measures did in fact temporarily alleviate 
the situation. But the most important factor in returning French wheat 
supplies to a more normal position is found in the lower yields per acre 


during 1935, 1936, and 1937. 


Dairy and livestock products: The serious decline in milk 

prices during the depression brought forth cemands for relief. Customs 
duties were increased, license taxes imposed, and import quotas reduced. 
The importation of margarine was discouraged. The principal help, however, 
apnears to have been internal regulations tightening quality standards and 
conditions of sale. Through a credit of 18.5 million francs, provision was 
made for developing outlets for the industry at home, in the colonies, and 
abroad. Probably the principal use of this fund has been in the payment 

of export subsidies on butter, which during 1956 were fixed at 6 francs 
per kilogram, or about 18 cents per pound. The credit for 1936 was 


25 million francs. 


For livestock, no comprehensive measure of farm aid has been insti- 
tuted, although the customary use of import restrictions has been employed 
and export subsidies have been granted on pork and lard. By law, in 1925 
a credit of 66 million francs was set up for the rehabilitation of the 
cattle industry, much of which was used for the destruction of tubercular 
cows. 


Olives: The aid granted the olive industry furnishes an example 
of direct subsidy to promote production. Legislation goes back to 1910, 
with premiums paid to growers on the basis of area planted. These pay- 
ments ceased in 1921 but were resumed in 1932. The premium is quite small 
and is given each year for each tree cultivated and is Goubled for trees 
to be rehabilitated by heavy pruning, with extra premiums paid for new | 
plantings. In recent years the annual sibsidy has amounted to only about | 


€ million francs. 


Wine: The growing of grapes for wine is second in importance only 


RL NL rime Nae Pema Sk 


to wheat growing in the French agricultural economy. State intervention 

in behalf of wine growers is comparable in importance with that for wheat, 
although the measures taken have been less numerous and complicated. On 
the urgent request of the many small wine growers, the Government inter- 
vened at the time of the crisis beginning in 1931, caused mainly by greatly 
increased production. Government aid has taken two forms: first, external 


measures to limit imports by quota an 
second, domestic measures to reduce p 
surplus. 


d propaganda to increase exports; 
roduction, regulate sales, and remove 


Aid to wine producers was first given under a law of July 1981. 

This law fixed the degree in wines of each category, provided for State 
ourchase un to 250 million francs of alcohol distilled from wine, imposed 
taxes on yields greater than 100 hectoliters per hectare, pvartially pro- 
hibited new plantings on the part of producers having more than 10 hec- 
tares of vineyards, provided for obligatory storage and distillation, and 
prohibited irrigation during a snecified veriod prior to harvest. In part 
because of a certain lack of vrecision and firmness in the application of 
these measures, however, the results _— unsatisfactory and more drastic 


measures were incornorated in the law o rp 1932. This law was followed 
by others that increascd restrictions or insti buted new ones- Important 
anong the later restrictions were cor Raye release of wine by lots and 


Mh ¢ 


provision for uprooting 150,000 hectares of vines. The latter has not 
as yet been applied. 

The wine industry has shown a marked recovery s t! 
of 1934, due in considerable measure to obligatory dis tion ae re- 
moving surplus, to smaller crops, and to a better-regul: Ov 
supplies to market. This controlled release of stocks end supplies is 
credited in trade circl.s with being one of the chief ca s Cc 
in prices. Recovery w2: not so rapid as was desircd, | 
slow and, at first, wer: awplication of the measures pro 
set in motion the progrum was undoubtedly of considerabl 
producers. 


Gove srnment intervention - social 


Somewhat apart from specific aid to agriculture, but nevertheless 
of considerable imrortance to it as an industry, has been the aid granted 
to improve the bwrader social asnects of farm life. Some of this, as in 
other nations, sors back many years, but a portion is relatively new, at 
least in the application to agriculture. Such activities as fostering 
cooperative marketing and purchasing by farmers and assisting through 
grants in the development of mutual credit and insurance systems are 
examples of the older forms, many of which have been exteniei in the 
past few seasons. In recent years and notably under the Popular Front 
zeovernment, further social measures have been instituted, or, if existing 
elsewherc, have been anplied to agriculture. These measures have bene- 
fited in particular the agricultural laborers. 


Family allocations, first established as law in 1952, were made 
applicable to agricultural workers in August 1°36. Under these alloca- 
tions married workers, whose responsibilities are greater than unmarried 
workers receiving the same pay, are assured a certain sum for each child 
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ing school age un to sixteon, the sum being determined by the Ministry 
of Labor. In agriculture this is worked out by settine rates within coun- 
ties, and employers are required to contribute to the fund on the basis 

or tue number of shes so thnt in effect the landowner who employs 

a number of married men pays no more than one who employs unmerried men. 


Social insurance is now being aprlied in the field of agriculture. 
such insurance gives assistance to laborers for sickness, disability, old 
ase, ond childbirth. There is also a form of 20-year ondowment policy. 

e 


Government loans, throuzh small vremiuns from the insured, and by the re- 
of 
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t 
: 
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Tne local mutual insurance grouns handling these are financed through 
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on controlled by the Ministries 
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icluded under the broad objective of keeving agriculture in balance 
with industry and endeavoring to sustain farm population as a general good 

tion through preventing migration from the farm, are certain 
other measures. Funds are made available annually fo Paras unification 
and improvement, such 2s road construction, electrific 
drinking-water supplies, etc. Debt assistance was gran 


? 
whereby a farmer of "good faith and intentions" wn be acco er By ig 
noire e 


Wa a Cy 


of 2 years in the parment of certain debts. Refun 


made possivdle. Not ns . direct relief measure, but as a real help to the 
farmer, the Government as exerted its influence: to keen doi lizer 
orices. 

further legislation of a social nature has been rroposed. This 
includes minimum wages, collective wage contracts, paid vacations, etc. 
Of future importance to the farm business generally is the discussion 
being carricd on for a reform of the laws covering tenancy. 


Results of far m-9id _measures 


Farm-aid measures in the aggregate have not greatly influenced 
agricultural nroduction in France except as they may have prevented the 
decline in production of certain crops. But they have had an effect on 
prices. Ina eres _— instances, i feagprcngietned in recent years, conclu- 
sions as to resu have been difficult to drew because the programs have 
not been in effect for a sufficiently long ‘ne or because adequate data 
are not available. Also, insofar as world price levels have an influence 
on the French market, world recovery was occurring 2t the time that the 
French agricultural depression was becoming most acute. There was, as has 
been indicated, a very substantial decline in foreign trade in agricul- 
tural products. This was due in part to a lower volume of world trade 
generally. But since France maintained the value of her money at its 
former level much longer than most countries and continued in a relatively 


is 
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rosperous condition arter the depression had struck in most other coun- 


tries, her imports would have remained relatively high had not the various 
import barriers been imposed. 


All trade was not affected.in the same proportion, varticular 
attention being given to those items where competition ws most severe, 
morts of fruits of 


2 virtual embargo developing on wheat, whereas ir t 
various kinds showed an increase. As far as French agriculture was con- 
cerned, the effect of the reduction in imports from foreign countries 


was not all that could have been desired, particularly on a few items, 
because of more or less- free entry from colonial possessions, notably 


wine from age iy erains from northern Africa, and fats and oils from 
sauatorial Africa. 


Commodity aid measures, while arrlying only to specific products, 
nevertheless contrisuted in the ageregate to the realiza n 


tion of the un= 
expressed purpose: or Government aid, namely to preserve the status quo of 
French agriculture. Aic to wheat, wine, dairy rroducts, livestock, and 
sugar Deets covered a large vnart of tne farm enterprises through the in- 
terrelation of crons and the fairly roll vstablished crop rotations. It 
s true that 4 partial effect was some disiocaticn or substitution as 
between enterprises. Ready examples are the effect of denatured wheat on 
secondary cereals, but such Serene’ ee turn benerited from import protec- 
tion. Of more imrortance to them were imports of feei rice from Indo- 
China. One reason for the hemp program was.to.prevent. further. shifts to 
wheat. The pork ani lard exnort subsidies. helved correct a situation 
arising from imports of neanut oil crushed from a colonial product. 
In the main, however, no significant shifts or displacements 
cecurred, andi none were desired as such.. Rather, a certain. balance between 
r 


and 


agriculture ana other narts of the national cconomy was < d 
e structure. 


si 
largely achieved through the oreratis.. of farm aid. on the at 
The costs to the national budget and to consumers, however, w 


ine! 


In the social field, the aid given to insurance and credit has 
resulted in cheaner forms of loans and protection over a consideradle 
period of vears. The other activities of a more directly social nature 
are mainly too new to show concrete results, if, in fact, such results 
can ever be clearly shown. If the present aims are wisely pursucd, they 
should result in better conditions of employment and higher standards of 
life for the rural workoer. : 


Cost to the Government 


It is not possidvle to determine the total cost of the several 
programs. In the case of wheat, which has deen the most costly, the 
finances are not directly accounted for in the French budgct and most of 
the costs or pine have not dbcen officially publishcd. Ina few 


o significant. 
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years, the cost of the wheat program was as large as, or larger than, the 
entire French agricultural budget. Individual subsidies granted to other 
crops have not been large. In fact, the French agricultural budget itself 
is minor in nature, amounting to only a small percentage of the national 
budget; in 1944, the last year for which complete data are available, in~ 
Cluding all the supplementary credits, it amounted to slightly under 
1,250 million francs. The ordinary agricultural budget, without supple- 
ments, runs around 500 million francs. 


The principal costs, however, have been less in direct governmental 
outlay than in the increase to consumers in prices over those they would 
have had to pay had there been no protective price-fixing or other aid 
PrOgramnsSe 
Effect on United States agriculturzi exports 


~ ee 


The decline in United States exports of important agricultural 
products to France since 1929 is shown in the following table: 


Exports of specified agricultural rroducts from the 
United States to France, 1929 end 1936 


T 


vommods ty ‘Unit : 1929 | 19236 
exported lies 
Lard, excluding neutral......... -.! Pound: 10,824,452 | 14,860 
Rice, graine.......... me peek « -: Pound: 13,298,112 : 1,689,600 
Wheat, grain.......-. icendewns +++ } Bushell: 1,824,229 : 66,759 
Fresh fruit: : ! 
a ee a i »' Box; 236,183 : 1,065,047 
NE MT aso ¥095 49.0 e004 eds 8 ens . : Bushell! 773 3 ~~. 425,936 
Orangese.cerceeesee rrr oceeee : Box ! 102: 375,035 
All dried fruits......... cosccoese: Pound: 31,685,812 : 78,777,666 
eM eck eb keeeeeee ee e4 -: Pound: 35,839,953 : 19,968,569 
Cotton: c/ : . 
Raw, excluding linters.......... ‘Bale ; 860,699 : 758,264 


a/ Includes apples in barrels in terms of boxes; 1 barrel = 3 boxes. 
b/ Bushels of 50 nounds each. c/ Bales of 500 pounds. 

Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and 
official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


It will be noted that exports of lard, rice, and wheat have shown 
the greatest declines, Exports of obacco fell off more than 40 percent. 
To some extent these reductions may be attributed to French farmeaid pro- 
grams, but other factors also played a part. On the other hand, our ex- 
ports of fruit to France were much larger in 1936 than in 1929, in spite 
of the fact that restrictive import quotas and higher import taxes were 
in effecte 
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rrincipal objective of this campnign was to increase domestic 
ates ve to the point of freeing Italy rrom its dependence on for- 
‘is for bread, It should be noted, however, that when the wheat 
empeign wes launched nothing was said officially of the possibility of its 
being part of a general program of intensification of Italian agricultural 
production aimed at national self-sufficiency. This phase of the Fascist 


agricultural policy was to develop in later years. 


The "Battle of Wheat" 


mee eee wee 


The wheat canpaign was launched in the summer cf 1925, and dawn 
that date an incrensing number of measures have beenaionted to encourage 
wheat vroduction. Direct aid to wheat growers producing high vaeKix, grant 
of credit facilities, construction of warehouses and silos, reduction in 


the price of gasoline used in farm machinery, reduction in railroad 


> 


freight rates, and financial help to wheat experiment stations. 


Of course, the principal factor in stimulating wheat production has 
been the Government volicy of maintainins Italian wheat prices above world 
market levels. This was accomplished first through imposition of import 
duties and, in recent years, by fixing domestic wheat prices and by a strict 
Government control of foreign and domostic tride in wheat. From January 
1915 to July 1925, foreign wheat was imported. into Italy free of duty and 
free from any other restriction. With the inauguration of the wheat can- 
paign, however, an import duty of 329.4 cents per bushel was adopted. This 
tariff was predually increased end reached $1.68 per bushel in December 
1935. Because of the short wheat crop in 1936, the duty was reduced. It 
is at present bout 26 cents per bushel, but Government contrel of 
fareign trade in wheat has become more rigid. 


- 
a2 


It carnot yet be said that Italy is self-sufficient with regard to 
wheat. It is a fact, however, that during the last decade wheat produc- 
tion, acreage, see yield per acre have increased, while whcat imports have 
decreased and there have been larger exnorts of wheat pastes. The aver- 
age yield “waver” fro: 17.2 bushels peor acre in 1921-1925 to 21.8 bush- 
els in 19231-1935. During the samc two S-ycer periods, imports decreased 
from on average of 91,325,000 bushels to 22,650,000 bushels. Since total 
production has not increased so fast as imnorts have diminished, there 
has been a decided reduction in Italian wheat consumption, 


fost of the decline in whert consumption may be considered a 
t result on the tremendous increase in Italian wheat prices during 
est 12 yea Just before the inauguration cf the "Battle of Wheat," 


direc 
the l 


with no duty on sh d wheat, Italian wheat prices were almost identical 
. with those prevailing on world markets. With the development of the wheat 
program, however, and the erection of high tariff barriers on imported 
wheat, the dis sparity between world ard Italian wheat prices has been con- 
timaally on the increase during the last decade; so much so, that-.since 


yt 
w 
so-called "Mussolini Act") assured the Land reclametion and si 
h 
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1931 the price of Pace ap in Italy has always been between two and three 
times as high as that préevailing on world markcts. At the present time 
the average hess price of wheat to the producer is about $1.73 per bush- 
el for bread wheat and $2.00 per bushel for durum. 


Land reclamation and intensificetion of agricultural production 


Be ae ee 


Land reclamation work in Italy under Government sponsorship and 
control dates back to 1865. In fact, by 1912 all the major parts of the 
present Fascist reclamation program had been conceived; and, when viewed 
historically, it is safe to state that the present program is but an 
extension of pre-war trends. Results of pre-war reclamation works were 
important from the viewpoint-of both public health and agricultural pro- 
ductivity. It has been estimated that during the period 1860-1924 expendi- 
turcs for land reclamation were authorized in the amount of 1,162 ag 
lire and that 666.million lire were actually spent. By ‘the end of 1922, 
i.c., at the beginning of the Fascist regime, 1,475,000 acres of marsh- 
land had been reclaimed, of which 8090 , 000 acres were already under culti- - 
vation, while reclamation work was in progress on another 1,540,000 acres. 


It was more than 3 years after the launching of the "Battle of 


Wheat" that the Fascist government gave its first real impetus to the 
land reclamation program. By 1928, it was found that the original idea 
of self-sufficiency in wheat, cven if successful, could not be of great 


nelp to the Italian economy unlose it was accompanied by a sgencral 
intensification of agricultural production. The concept of national 
agricultural self-sufficiency was taking root in the minds of the Fascist 
leaders, and it was then that a comprehensive program of land reclamation 
was started with the view of obtaining more land for agriculture 


The financial plan under the decrec of December 24, 19 


ment schemes for a period of 14 years of 7 billion lire, of w 
4,35 billion lire were to be advanced by th 1c Government and 2.65 billion 
by the landowners. In order not to burden the Italian Government's bud- 
get, the financial aid of the Stete is provided a series of annual 
payments running over & nericd not to excecd 50 years, the rate of this 
subsidy varying between 40 and 50 percent of the. cost of reclamation. 


icd as "land reclamation" works, and "land 
vesenveiinia® W er, tuk include drainage, irrigntion, 
punning stations, roads, etc., are carried out largely at Govern- 
ment expense. “The Mand improveme nt" works involve lend-clcaring opera- 
tions, livestock vroduction, farming operations, ctc., and are worked 
out by the landowners under the guidanco of the State. Thus, land inm- 
provement works cannot be started until land rce@lamation projects 

1ave been completed. 


— 
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In its attezpt to attain self-sufficiency in agriculture, the 
Italian Government has adopted the dual policy of intensifying production 
of deficient crops and "rationalizing" the production of surplus crops. 

By rationalization of agricultural production, the Fascist agricultural 
economists mean diminution of cost of production, betterment of the 
quality of the product, and adaptation of production to consumption. The 
principal deficient agricultural commodities other than wheat, the produc- 
tion of which the Italian Government has attempted to intensify, are cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables, hemo, and olive oil. The principal surplus 
products that have.received Government aid are:silk, rice, and wine. With 
the exception of wheat, the measures taken in regard'to these products 
were for the most part not put into effect until quite recently. 


Efforts to intensify production of fruits and vegetables were not 
particularly effective up to the end of 1935, and in January 1936 a Govern- 
ment body was constituted whose functions were to control the distribution 
and supervision of fruits and vegetables intended fer domestic consumption, 
to regulate the wholesale markets as well as the transportation of fruits - 
and vegetables, and to organize an advertising campaign for the purpose 
of increasing domestic production and consumption. It is too early to 
evaluate the results of this new program. 


Government aid to olive growers has consisted mainly in attempts 
tc increase the yield per acre of.existing groves and to previde facili- 
ties for the grafting cf wild olives and the planting of new orchards. 
The program has been supported by direct financial subsidies, the award- 
ing of cash prizes, and the fixing of olive-oil prices. 

In the case of rice, Government aid has been directed at assuring 
growers a fair return for their product. This has been accomplished 
through compulsory price-fixing, pooling of sales, restriction of im- 
ports, and subsidization of exports. 


The problems affecting Italian wine growers have resulted from a 
decrease in domestic consumption of wine and the difficulties encountered 
in finding export markets. Measures designed to aid wine growers were 
effective mainly following the large wine production of 1935. The as- 
sistance took the form of providing for increased storage facilities and 
the compulsory distillation of a considerable quantity of wine for the 
production of alcohol. 


Control of imports and subsidization of exports 


In 1931, as a result of the depression, the Italian Government 
decided to restrict imports through high tariff duties. The concept of 
national self-sufficiency in agricultural production was also beginning 
to take shape. From 1931 to 19354, import duties on agricultural products 
were greatly increased and in some instances quotas were applied. Early 
in 1935, however, it was discovered that high duties and regular import 


* 
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quotas, while protecting @omestic prices and stimulating production, were 
not very effective in forcing farmers to intensify their production. A 
system of ministerial import licenses was therefore adopted. This system 
differs from the regular import license quotas in that importers are not 
granted any authorization to import a product unless the latter is re- 
garded by the Ministry of Agriculture as absolutely necessary to comple- 
ment domestic production to meet national requirements. Moreover, these 
ministerial licenses are not issued with a specified ycar as a dasis for 
the quota, and the officials of the Department are the sole judges as to 
what product, how much of it, and when it should be imported. 


In short, there has been a definite shift from a protectionist 
system aimed at assuring high prices through import tariffs to a rigidly 
controlled foreign trade aimed at forcing farmers to intensify their pro- 
duction regardless of any price incentive. Thus, import duties have been 
reduced and ministerial licenses have been liberally zranted. in years of 
short wheat crops and the reverse has taken place in years of large crops. 
The same policy prevails in the case of export svbsidies. In years of 
large olive and rice production, export subsidies have been granted; 
whereas in years of short crops, exports have been restricted and export 
licenses have been required. In some instances, such as following the 
short production of edible olive oil in 1936, not only have exports of 
Olive oil been subject to export licenses but the payment of an export 
duty has been required on any oil leaving the country. 


There is little definite information available regarding the 
policy followed by the Italian Government in subsidizing exports. In 
the case of some few products, such as silk and rice, export subsidies 
have teen paid. Most of the subsidies, however, have apparently taken 
the form of premiums and rebates on foreign exchange and the refund of 
taxes. 


Cost of Government aid 


Complete data in regard to the cost of Government aid to agricul- 
ture are not available. Government expenditures for land reclamation have 
already been mentioned. It is estimated that direct Government expendi- 
tures for the promotion of wheat production have been in excess of 500 
million lire, although this letter cost is offset to some extent by the 
duties collected on imported wheat. 


The cost of the wheat program to Italian consumers has been tre= 
mendous. From July 1925, when the policy of restricting wheat imnorts was 
adopted, to July 1937 it is estimated that Italian consumers had paid a 
premium of about 2.8 billion dollars, or about twice as much for their 
Wheat as they would have paid had no duty been in effect. This high cost 
to the Italian public accounts for the fact that the per-capita consump- 
tion of wheat in Italy has decreased, falling from 7.8 bushels in 1925-26 
to 6.5 bushels in 1936-37. 
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The progrems for other crops have not been in existence so long 
as those for wheat, and data are incomplete. In general, however, it may 
be stated that the increase in prices reccived by produccrs has more than 
offset any increase in consumer income, thereby increasing the share of 
the national income received by farmers. 


Results 
In considering the internal effects of measures taken by the 
Italian Government to assist agriculture, it should be borne in mind 
that these measures can no longer be regarded in the light of farm aid 
as such but rather as part of the national economic plan. It is inter- 
esting to observe, however, that the improvement in the vosition of the 
producers of a varticular product has often been accomplished at the ex- 
pense of producers of one or more other products. The Italian wheat 
program, for example, has obvicusly brought about an increased production 
of wheat at higher prices. The increased acreage of wheat, however, has 
caused a decrease in the acreage of other grains, and this in turn has 
led to smaller livestock numbers. Furthermore, the highcr prices for 
wheat have resulted in some decline in consumption. 


are shown the acrcage and production of 
+ 


ps over a ver 


Acreage and vroduction of specified crops in Italy, 
average 1925-1927, annual 1929, 1936, and 1937 


Iter | Wnst, . px Sie eees 5 Wea 9p) ase : 1937 
‘ ‘ SASL SAM ‘ . : 
Thousands | Thousands ‘+ Thousands : Thousands 
Lorcage : 3 ae ! } 
Wheet....... : dAcre : 12,037 : 11,656 : 12,69 ; 12,819 
Corn........ : ‘Acre 3,788 : Z,561 | 3.680..1 3,686 
Oatee.ssccee } Gove 1.@82 : 1,191 : 1,075 $! 1,069 
Barley......: Acre 582 : 571 : 482. 483 
Rice......../: Acre 358 368 358: 344 
Potatoes....: Acre 866 : 1,041 : 979: 965 
Tobacco..... : Acre 97. . 95 ; 80: 80 
Production 
Wheat....... ! Bushel : 219,099 ! 245,009 ; 224,570 : 296,010 
Corn...i....: Bushe] : 105,142 : 99,337 : 120,115 ; 133,851 
Onts..:.....: Bushel : 39,614 :. 41,129 : .32,962 +}. 48,591 
Barley...... : Bushel : 11,109 : 11,704 : 8,845 : 10,727 
Rice a/..... ' Pound !: 915,272 : 939,603 : 998,821 : 906,442 
Potatoes.... ! Bushel : 78,557 : 103,599 : 87,369 : 105,518 
Tobacco..... : Poun 89,654 : 106,262 : 96,783 94,799 


a/ Cleaned basis. 
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A considerable part of the increase in wheat acreaz 
as previously mentioned, is accounted for by a rm cline in 
other crops. The remainder, however, has been duc to an ex 
azricultural area under the land reclamation projects. 


The significant conclusion to be derived from the above table is 
that considerable success has been achieved in increasing yields per acre. 
Thus, despite the fact that acroarecs cf the crops shown, except wheat ond 
potatoes, were smallcr in 1936 and 1937 than the average for 1925-1927, 
production during the past 2 yoar o ine gencorally been in excess of aver- 


age producticn during the earlier grrr Be 


Of particular interest are the attempts of Itrly to increase the 
domestic production of both natural and artificial fibers, principally be- 
cause considerable success has been achieved in this ficld. The average 
acreage of hemp, for cxamplc, during tho period 1931-1935 was 147,900 
acres. This incremsec to 185,000 in 1936 and to 214,000 acres in 19387. 


The increase in the production of natural fibers, nowever, is of 
minor importance compared with the strides made in the production of ar- 
tificial fibers. According to an italian statement of Nove mber 18, 1937, 
the percentage of pessvute s used in textiles incrcased from 10 in 
1934 to 48 in 1937. 7/ ition cotton-spinning mills used 99. nercent of 
natural cotton in 1934 and only 68 percent in 1937. 


Varying success has been achieved in the assi alge given to 
producers of the surplus crops, such as rice and oli oil. While the 
rice acreage has remained stationary for the vast iy years, there hes 
been an increasc in the average yield per acro. Furthermorc, the increase 
in prices received by producers by approximately 20 percent since 1931 
has resulted in a decrease in exports of polished rice and an incrcase in 
the apparent domestic disappearance. The increascd consumption of rice 
has aided somewhat Italy's program of agricultural self-sufficiency, since 
there has been some substitution of rice for wheat in the Italian dict. 


“a 


From the point of view of production, the olive program cannot 
be considered varticularly successful. Data in regard to the nunber of 
olive trees in Italy are not availr*le, but vroduction of olive oil de- 

lion ps unds in 1929 to only 324 million 
A 


clined from approximately 617 millio 
pounds in 1936, but increased to 495 million pounds in 1937. 


The varicus measures undertaker by the Government, in resvect 
not only to agriculture but to the general economy of the country, have 
had an adverse effect upon the livestock industry. Italian livestock 
procucers have had to contend with high costs of feedstuffs, which de- 
creased their ability ne mect the competition of cheaply produced 


7/ Report of the President of the "Confederation of Industrialists." 
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Denubian meats. As can be seen from the follewing table, numbers of all 

kinds of livestock except hors were substantially lower in 1937 than they 
were in 1926, with a resultant greater dependence upon imported livestock, 
wool, butter, and eggs. 


Livestock numbers in Italy,March 1926, 1920, 


nit 1926, and 1937 
Classification ~——ys5¢—7 Marc — 3 
SliiCc pon ee = 29:30 eile, 1°36 ! 1237 
. Thousands Thousands : housands Thousands 
: . ‘ 
- ‘ . 
ae eee 7,400; 7,269 : 7,235 7,089 
ua, SEE el 9.095 : geez : 10.268 
Rs ai veeuitaw mew eal 2,850 2,814 3 ONE 3 3.218 
ee eee 3,190 1.504 , 1 798 } rr 
rt ‘ 


Land reclamation results 


* + ha 
ATE + tne 


s are either 
2 ‘ ~ ~~ - ULE 


it is not an easy matter to evaluate the results to d 
Fascist land reclamation program since many of the statistic 

lacking or inconsistent. It cannot be denied, however hat, when meas- 
1 


ured in terms of financial and physical magnitude, land reclamation and 


soil improvement work of the Fascist regime are quite impressive. On 

the other Bane there is no doubt that many of the reclamation undertak- 

ings have been carried out with little consideration for their economic 
A. 


value. This has resulted in a large increase in agricultural indebte 
ns +4+ 


ness and the consequent extension of the influence of financial institu- 
tions over agriculture. 


Government control of tereign trade in agricultural products has, 
to a large extent, followed the caprices of the weather. It is lax with 
short cropvs and firm in years of heavy production, but it has not acted 
as an incentive for a permanent increase in agricultural production Of 
course, the application of this system, esvecially through the control 
of foreign-exchange transactions, has helped to strengthen the control 


of the Italian currency. Moreover, farmers heve benefited from this 
system because prices for their pnroducts have largely been stabilized; 
but the cost to the consuming public has been creat. 


Effect on United States exports 


Italy's drive toward self-sufficiency, together with the policy 
of favoring imports of agricultural products of nearby countries, has 
caused a drastic decline in United States exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts to Italy. I+ must be recognized, though, that in the case of some 
commodities, such as wheat, lard, and pork products, our exports would 
have been lower in any event because of our reduced supplies. 
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The unprecedented prorress of industrialization in Japan during 
the last 60 years should not obscure the fact thet rural irhabitants 
still constitute aporoximately 50 percent of the total population of 
the country. Agriculture remains the leading industry with respect to 
invested cupitel and net output; it supplies most of the country's food 
requirements and is an important factor in Japanese foreign trade. But 
notwithstancing the important position of agriculture in Japan's national 
economy, it is commonly azreed now that it has been suffering from a 


growins cevrecsion, esvecielly compared with the progress made by Japanese 


ve 


Cy Awe 4 - ana ¢ ~ + — " = 4 + . +e, very +} 5 
inausvtry and trede.e. Certsin measures have been adopted with a view to. 
PS eae — _— ee . 4 ; r i ' ‘ + 
@icins woe striccxen agricultural economy of Japanese Before discussing 
iL 


more coucreteoly the nature of the various measures promulgated by the 
Governmer.t, it is pertinent to point out the leading fectors that save 
rise to tne grave agricultural situation with which the country has been 


feced in recent years. 


Natural conditions, in conjunction with economic and social 
factors, have made for small-scale farming in Japan. The cultivation 
of the land has been pushed to the utmost limit, end the production ca- 
pacity of erriculture has been increasing steadily. This increase, how 
ever, has not been sufficient to keep pace with the expansion in rural 
population and thereby relieve the pressure against the land, which is 
the basic cause of Japan's agricultural ills. 


‘f arable lend are very unevenly dis- 
ly 52 percent of all the farm owers 
Ses Cc On the other hand, 200,000 families, 
ich represent only 3.6 percent of all the farm households, control 23 

t of the entire cultiveted lend. <Almost 69 percent of 211 the farm 
eholds suffer from insufficient, or total lack of, land. This group 
must rent land from those in whose hands it is largely concentrated. 
This condition has brought about the development of farm tenancy in 
Japan on a very large scale. 
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The ourdensome debt shouldered by Japanese farmers is an im- 
portant factor in the Japanese agricultural depressione Prior to the 
World War, the total indebtedness amounted to 746 million yen, or an av- 
erage of 135 yen per household. It has since multiplied many times. It 
is generally agreed that in 1936 the total farm indebtedness was probably 
not less than 6 billion yen ($1,700,000,000) or an average of slightly 
over 1,000 yen ($290) per farm.$/ If the interest rate on the total 
farm indebtedness were only 12 percent (in more than 50 percent of the 


8/ Conversions to dollars from Japanese currency made at the average ex- 
Change rates prevailing during the years indicated. 
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Cases it is as hizh as 20 or 30 percent), the yearly charsc would 
amount to 720 million yen ($209,000,0.0), or 38 percent of the wer- 
ase net farm income’ durine the years 1931-1935. 


Taxation. also weighs more heavily on land than on the movile 
wealth of trade and industry. The incidence of taxation reveals the ex- 
tent to which agriculture is discriminated egainst in favor of a pros- 
perous and expandins trade and industry. Thus, according to the Imperial 
Asricultur2l Society, in recent years landlorés paid 51 percent in teres 
on an income of 500 ven; peasant proprietors paid 31 percent; and mer- 
Chents and manufacturers paid only 14 and 18 percent, respectively. 


The afore-mentioned conditions had been graduslly uncermining 
Japen's agricultural economy for many years orior to 1999, but the real 
gravity of the situation was not revesled, chicfly becmse of the nigh 
prices of staple Jnprnese vroducts, such as rice end silk cocoonse fhe 
first sign of » downward tendency in arzricultur2l prices wes noted. in 
1926, and it continued until »orices reached bottom in 1931. With 1925 
as a basc, the combined index of oericulturnl prices wis 71 in 1929 anc 
42 in 1931. The abr g agg price decline was reflected in the marxed 
decrease in the total value of agricultural products, nemely, from 
4,484,400,000 yen ($1,840,000,000) in 1925 to 2,046,000,000 ($999,000, 000) 
in 1931. The combined farm income from the sale of rice, silk cocoons, 
and wheat, which was estimated at 1,548,000, 900 yen ($76 0, 000, 000) in 
1929, donb Sead to 844,000,000 ($412,000,000) in 1931. 


Expansion of asricultural output 


The agricultural cepression wes partly the result of the tradi- 
tional Jepanese policy of increasins azricultural production. - ‘The 
incustralization of Japan and.the growth of population increased ‘the 
demand for agricultural products. The need of sustaining an ever-zrowing 
population from the limited area and the extremely low atandarc of 
living call for free entry of foodstuffse Yet the policy of the J»wanese 
Government has been to restrict importation of foodstuffs and “A stimu- 
late conestic productione The Government has been eminently successful 
in this respect. At the present time, 85 percent of all the rice con- 
sumed in Japan is produced domestically, wiile with resvect to all other 
foodstuffs Javan is practically self-sufficient. 


The increase in the wheat output throuszh a special Five-Year Plan 
inaugurated in 1932, is the latest successful example of this policy. 
The operation of the plan was speeded un largely by raising tne tariff 
on wheat and wheat flour, by the devclopment of hizh-yieldin: new varie- 
ties, and, in general, by the introduction of better cultural methods. 
To a large extent, the increased area under vwhert was obtained at the ex- 
pense of land formerly used for the cultivation of barley, and, to a 
smeller extent, it was introduced on lands formerly planted in mulberry. 
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Tne very low rice pricés (prior to 1935) led a number of farmers to turn 
over some of the rice land to wheat cultivation. The output in 1932-33, 
estimated at 32.7 million bushels of wheat, was increased to 47.6 mil- 
lion bushels in 1934-35, thereby echievine virtual self-sufficiency in 
the third year of the operation of the plan. The goal set by the plan 
was achieved in 1937-38, when the output exceeded 50 million bushels. 
Wieat imports have declined greatly and in the past few years heave been 
largely used for milling flour for export. 


The successful execution of the wheat program resulted ina 
marked increase of farm income from wheat cultivation, from ¢4 million 
yen $18,000,000) in 1932 to 169 million yen 9,000,000) in 1936. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that wheat plays a minor part in 


Japanese agricultural economy and diet compared with rice. 
Acreaze and production of principel crops in Japan, 1929-1937 
VW 7 e 
Rice Wheat Barley Mul vine 
: 3 pein trees 
Year .:. . : , ; ' * Cocoon 
oo: Pree | an? Pro ; ' Pro- es se. 3 pro- 
eerengs : auction: he eee FrOr ference auction ! po reage ‘Suction 
:1,060 Million: 1,000 : 1,000 -1,000 : 1,000 ; 1,000 \illion 
: acres | pounds ‘ acres : bushels: acres adele : eakad’ - pounds 
1929...000: 7,867: 18,710: 1,213: 31,890: 2,195: 82,214: 1,533: 842 
1930seeeee: 7,938; 21,009: 1,214: 30,887: 2,115: 74,217: 1,750: 878 
193l.seees: 7,961: 17,345: 1,228 ; 32,304 : 2,097: 78,350: 1,673: 800 
1932.00: 7,982: 18,972; 1,247 : 32,768 : 2,107 : 79,610; 1,599; 738 
1933.eeee0: 7,778 : 22,203 ' 1,511 : 40,410 : 1,924 : 68,631 ; 1,568 ; 835 
1934 eeeees: 7,775: 16,286: 1,589: 47,660: 1,853: 73,205: 1,527 ; 719 
19B5eceeee: 7,852: 18,050: 1,527: 48,718 : 1,916: 78,607: 1,427: 677 
1936.eeee0: 7,859: 21,156: 1,688: 45,192: 1,919: 68,955: b/ : 357 
1937 al eee: b/ 21,207 | : 1,776 : 50,410 : 1,867: 72,246 : v/ b/ 


a/ Prelininovy. »/ Not available. 
Compiled from Asricultural Statistics, 
Ministry of haviaeitese and Forestry, 1935-1936; 


1937; Statistical Abstract of 
Oricnt2l Economist. 


Price control mezsures 


Since the World War, anc particularly since 1929, it has been 
demonstrated that this policy of expansion, both in Japan proper and in 
Chosen and Taiwan, resulted in surpluses 2nd in sharp price declines. 
Government was forced, therefore, to shift the emphasis to measures of 
agricultural price control. More concretely, its policy has been to 


The 


prevent a further decline of azricultural prices and to maintain them at 
a level that vould increase the purchasing power of farmers. 
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Rice: lore than half of the entire arable lnng of Jape 
rice; nearly half of the value of 211 fara products is represented by 
this cereal; and the majority of the farming population is engaced in 
rice cultivatione In the past, Japanese rice prices have been subjected 
to violent fluctuations. The economic and political repercussions fol- 
lowing in the wake of either too high or too low a price caused great 
concern to the Japanese Governmente For this reason strenuous efforts 
have been made during the past 16 years, through the enactment of 
series of rice-control laws, to maintain rice prices at levels that 
satisfy the interests of producers without, at the same time, sacrificing 
those of consumers. 


would 


The basic principles adopted may be gleaned from the law enacted 
in 1933. In accordance with its provisions the Government is authorized 
to fix each year a minimum and a maximum vrice at which it stands ready 

o buy or sell rice in order to maintain the market price between the 
two fixed levels. The minimum price is fixed on the basis of the cost 
of production and the maximum price on the basis of the cost of living. 
In order to adjust scasonal movements and uneven cistribution of rice 
among the various resions, the Government takes account of the volume of 
rice shipped monthly from all Prefectures of Japan, es well as from 
Chosen and Taiwane A liccnse system regulates the imvorts of foreign 
rice, anc control is exercised mon respect to other grains that are 
likely to affect the balance between the demand and the supply of rice. 
To carry out the main provisions oF the law, the Government established 
& special rice fund of 800 million yen, which may be increased to a 
total of 1,150 million yen. 


The 1953 law was modified by the Autonomous Rice Control Law of 
1936. Its chief aim is to stabilize prices at desired levels, through 
the local control of surplus rice by producers, while easing the burden 
imposed on the Government by the existing rice policy. The latter was 
to be accomplished by reducing the volume of rice to be purchased by 
the Government for the purpose of market regulation, thus proportion- 
ately reducing the financial burden of tne States The law provides that 
the landlords, the independent farmers, and the tenant farmers are to 
be organized into local and federal Rice Control Associations, which may 
be authorized by the Government to store the surplus rice in tneir areas. 
The Department of Agriculture is authorized to grant the various asso- 
Ciations special bounties covering the expenses incurred in storing, as 
well as loans at a low rate of interest against the stored ricee The 
surplus rice is to be kept in storage until such time as the current 
market price rises above the minimum official pricee 


The price of rice is to be fixed by the Government as in the past, 
with the exception, however, that the official minimum and maximum prices 
established in December will not be the same during the entire year. 
According to a new prevision, the minimum price fixed in December will 
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increase monthly by a sum corresponding to the interest on the money 
value of the rice and to the warehousing chargee The March price will 
hold good throughout the remainder of the year. This measure was ex- 
pected to reduce the volume of the new-crop rice usually offered to the 
Government immediately upon the announcement of the officiel minimum 
pricee The investment of the Government in rice purchases would de di- 


minished accordingly. 


The efforts of the Government to aid farmers through the regula- 
tion of the price of rice were only partially successfule The method of 
control was not always instrumental in raising the market price to the 
level desired, despite the 230-million-yen loss sustained by the Govern- 
ment in the course of the operation of the rice laws. (Cn the other hand, 
it may be pointed out that but for these measures the price of rice 
would have fallen even below the prevailing levels. The unrestricted 
imports into Japan of colonial rice from Chosen and Taiwan and the fail- 
ure of the Government to control the price of rice, by decreasing the 
crop acreage, weakened the effectiveness of the adopted measures. 


In 1935 and 19365, the Japanese farm income from rice was 905 
million yen($260,000,000) and 1,044 million yen ($303,000, 00 respec- 
tively, as against 819 million yen ($378,000,000) in 1929. Aside from 
the fact that in 1935 the crop was 13 percent avove the 1929 crop, rice 
prices during those years were higher than in 1929. The higher prices 
may be attributed to the general rise in commodity prices, which wes 
pronounced in 1935 and even more so in 1936, rather than to the Govern- 
ment measures that aim to stabilize prices at certain fixed levels. 


Cocoons: Sericulture occupies an important place in Japan's 
asricultural economy. It is very often the farmer's only source of cash 
incomee More than a third of all the farm households are engaged in 
sericulture, and even in 1933, when silkworm—cocoon prices were at a very 
low level, the gross income from such sales accounted for 24 percent of 
the total receipts derived from marketing agricultural products. 


The Government has attempted to relieve the economic distress of 
the cocoon raisers through the promulgation of measures that aim to 
achieve the following: (1) Improve the quality of cocoons and at the 
same time reduce the cost of production; (2) increase the demand for 
cocoons and raw silk; and (3): stabilize cocoon prices throuzh greater 
governmental control over the disposal of cocoonse But in view of the 
fact that the price of cocoons is governed by the price of raw silk, the 


attention of the Government was concentrated chiefly on raising, or pre- 
venting a further decline of, raw-silk prices. 


Numerous laws were promulgated to that end, providing for Govern- 
ment loans and subsidies, Government purchases of surplus silk, anc 
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restriction of silk sales snd silk output. %%m occasions, the silk cocoon 
raisers recei ey elso direct finencial assistance. In 1930 and 1931, 
they secured Government loans amounting to 120 million yen. While in- 


tended as 2 relief measure, the Government utilized these lozens as a 
meens for curtailing the cocoon crope But the decline of the cocoon oute 
put, in the face of a lagging demand for stored or newly reoled silk, 
rencered ineffective the attempt to raise the prics of cocoons by re- 
stricting their output. Farm incone of cocoon raisers continued to de- 

cline, amounting to 204 million yen ($81,000,000) in 1934 as against 665 
million yen ($307,000,0UC’ in 1929. 

at from ravon hes hindered the attempts 


a 


16 pronounced competition 


of the Governnent to stabilize silk, and therefore cocoon, prices at 
higher levels. (It may be mentioned, in this connection, that in 1936 
Japan attained the position of ae World's largest protucer of rayon 
and retaineé this po sition in 1937. ) Fundamental ly» however, the pros= 
perity of the Japenese farmers engazed in cocoon raisixnz cependés upon 
economic conditions in the United States, which is Japan's principal 
market for raw silke That income from cocoons increased from 204 mil- 
lion yen ($61,000,000) in 193% to 372 million yon(*108, 000,000) in 
1935 may be attributed to improved bsiness conditions in the United 
tates rather than to the operations of the special mensures promul- 


gated by tue Jepanese Governmente 


In order to maintein a hish level of production, Japanese 
farmers must spend increasingly large amounts for manufactured ferti- 
lizers; in recent years their cost has constituted about 35 percent of 


» 
the total cash expenditures of the farming populetion. For this reason 


~ 


the price of fertilizers is of paramount importance to the farmer. 


~~ 


Until 1935 the Government has done very little by way of pre- 
venting a rise in the price of fertilizerse In the years of depres- 
Sion, when prices of azricultural products were declinins, those of 
fertilizers were risinge With 1925 as a base, the index number of the 
value of chemical fertilizers was 118.9 in 1930 and 121.5 in 19%. This 
Situation forced tne Government to enact a law (May 23, 1935) for the 
control of the principal fertilizerse In accordance with the main pro- 
visions of this law the manufacturers of fertilizers formed associations, 
one for each type of producte The activities of the associations are 
concerned with all the main fectors relating to the manufacture and sale 
of fertilizers. The real sigificance of this measure lies in the fact 
that, without the approvel of the Government, the associations cannot 
make arrangements for controlling production, setting up sales policies, 
or fixing the selling price of the procucte The law has not been in 
operation long enouzh, however, to enable one to judge its effect upon 
the price of fertilizers. 
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Tenancy 


The burden of the agricultural Gepression in Japan fell neaviest 
upon the tenant farmers, whose standard of living even prior to the de- 
pression bordered on destitution. The gravity of this situation lies li 
the fact that nearly 50 percent of the cultivated area of Japan is worked 
by tenar.ts and vart-tenants, paying a rent in kind of some 50 or 6C 
cent of the crope During the past two decades, and especially since 
1929, the spread of tenancy has been accompanied by such a ditter strug~ 
gle between the ianitaeta and tenants that the solution of the tenancy 
problem has become of fundamental importance to the Japanese nation as 


awnole.e g/ 


The Government could not fail tc take coznizance of the situation, 


and in 1934 it passed the Tenancy Disputes Bill, satanitahing machinery 
for settlement of disputes uctaeen landlords end tenants. Under this 
law the usual course of adjusting a dispute is throusn an arbitration 
committee. If the parties in esate express their se lisfaction with the 
committee's decision, it is transferred to the court for a formal ap- 

€ 


provel. More then 60 percent of the disputes are settled in such man- 


c 


NEeLTe 

Another and more Bsc -cuy gp dean line of attack aims sradually to 
eradicate tenency by assisting tenants to become land proprietorse In 
1926, the Governnent decided to extend to tenants, within the next 25 


to 486 million yen ($139,000,000) to enable them 


years, loins amountin 4 

to purchase land. During the 8 years followine, yearly 120,000 tenants 
were assisted in the prurchase of 126,000 acres, or slishtly over one 
acre per tcnante But ‘the land thus acquired represented less than 2 


percent of the entire rented area. 


Realizinzs that “yf such a2 rate it would take several centuries to 


convert all the tenan nto landed proprietors, the Japanese Government 
arew up in 1932 sagieda alt on 2 ee scale, embodied in a Peasant 
Proprictors! Asricultural Land Bill It called for an expenditure of 


208 billion ven ($787,000,000) for sbi purchase of nearly one-third of 
the rented land erea during a period of 35 years. ‘his dill, however, 
failed to pass; and it may be stated, therefore, that to date no signifi- 
cant reform of the tenancy system hes been carried oute The concilia- 
tion boards help to settle disputes, but little has been cone by way 

of dealing with the causes underlying the conflicts and discontent. 

Any attempt to convert the tenants into independent farmers calls for 
sreat concessions on the part of the landlords or large expenditures by 
the Government, or bothe Neither, however, is willing or financially 
able to undertake such a taske 


g/ For details, see "Farm Tenancy and Japanese Agriculture," Foreign 
Asriculture, Seotember 1937. 
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